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'*It is clearly in evidence that the science of creating 
and transmitting public opinion under the influence of 
collective emotion is about to become the principal 
science of civilization, to the mastery of which all 
governments and powerful interests will in the future 
address themselves with every resource at their com- 
mand." 

Benjamin Kjdd. 



My thanks are due to the Editors of the Morning 
Post and the Evening Standard for permission to re- 
print two of Ihese papers, which were first published 
by them in article iorm. 
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PROLOGUE 

/ have borratoed my Prologue wholesale from 
one of the greatest writers living. 

I offer no apology. 

Whoever^ reads my book and gleans my 
meaning will see how admirably the Lord Goffs 
answer to Peter fits the idea I have tried to ex- 
press. 

THEN it seemed to Peter's fevered brain 
that he was sitting, and had been sitting 
for a long time, in the little office of 
the Lord God of Heaven and Earth. And the 
Lord God had the likeness of a lean, tired, in- 
telligent-looking oldish man, with an air of futile 
friendliness masking a fundamental indiffer- 
ence. 

"My dear sir," the Lord God was saying, "do 
please put that cushion behind your poor &(houl- 
der. I can't bear to see you so uncomfortable. 
And tell me everything. Everything. . . ." 

The office was the dingiest and untidiest little 
office it was possible to imagine. The desk at 

which God sat was in a terrible litter. On a 
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12 LOOKING FORWARD 

side-table were some grubby test-tubes and bot- 
tles at which the Lord God had apparently been 
trying over a new element. The windows had 
not been cleaned for ages, they were dark with 
spiders' webs, they crawled with a buzzing night- 
mare of horrible and unmeaning life. It was 
a most unbusinesslike office. There were no 
proper files, no card-indexes; bundles of dusty 
papers were thrust into open fixtures, papers lit- 
tered the floors, and there were brass-handled 
drawers. Peter looked again, and blood was 
oozing from those drawers and Uttle cries came 
out of them. He glanced quickly at God, and 
God was looking at him. ''But did you really 
make this world?" he asked. 
"I thought I did," said God. 
^But why did you do it? Why?'' 
'Ah, there you have me!" said the Lord God 
with bonhomie. 

'But why don't you exert yourself?" said 
Peter, hammering at the desk with his sound 
hand. "Why don't you exert yourself?" 

Could delirium have ever invented a more 
monstrous conception than this of Peter hammer- 
ing on an untidy desk amidst old pen-nibs, bits 
of sealing-wax, half -sheets of note-paper, returns 
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of nature's waste, sample bones of projected ani- 
mals, mineral samples, dirty little test-tubes, and 
the like, and lecturing the Almighty upon the 
dreadful confusion into which the world had 
fallen? 

^^Here was I, sir, and millions like me, ydth 
a clear promise of life and freedom! And 
what are we now? Bruises, red bones, dead 
bodies! This German Kaiser fellow — ^an ass, 
sir, a perfect ass — gnavdng a great hole in my 
shoulder! He and his son, stuiSBng themselves, 
vdth a BliU'Wurst made out of all our lives and 
happiness! What does it mean, sir? Has it 
gone entirely out of your control? And it isn't 
as if the whole thing was ridiculous, sin It 
isn't. In some ways it's an extraordinarily fine 
world — one has to admit that. That is why it's 
all so distressing, so unendurably distressing. 
I don't in the least want to leave it." 

"You admit that it's fine — ^in places," said 
the Ixyrd God, as if he valued the admission. 

"But the management, sir! the management! 

Yours — ^ultimately. Don't you realize, sir ? 

I had the greatest trouble in finding you. Half 
the messengers don't know where this den of 
yours is. It's forgotten. Practically forgotten. 
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14 LOOKING FORWARD 

The Head Office! And now I'm here I can tell 
you everything is going to rack and ruin, driving 
straight to an absolute and final smash and 
break-up." 

^^As bad as that?" said the Lord God. 
It's the appalling waste," Peter continued. 
The waste of material, the waste of us, the 
waste of everything. A sort of splendour in it, 
there is; touches of real genius about it, that I 
would be the last to deny ; but that only increases 
the bitterness of the disorder. It's a good 
enough world to lament. It's a good enou^ 
life to resent having to lose it. There's some 
lovely things in it, sir; courage, endurance, and 
oh! many beautiful things. But when one gets 
here, when one begins to ask for you and hunt 
about for you, and finds this, this — ^muddle, sir 
— ^then one begins to understand. Look at this 
room, consider it — as a general manager's room. 
No decency. No order. Everywhere the dust 
of ages, muck indescribable, bacteria! And 
that!" 

That was a cobweb across the grimy window- 
pane, in which a freshly entangled blue-bottle 
fly was buzzing fussily. ^^That ought not to be 
here at all," said Peter. "It really ought not 
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to exist at all. Why does it? Look at that 
beastly spider in the comer! Why do you suf- 
fer all these cruel and unclean things?" 

"You don't like it?" said the Lord God, with- 
out any sign of either apology or explanation. 

"No," said Peter. 

"Then change it," said the Lord God, nodding 
his head as who shoidd say "got him there." 

"But how are we to change it?" 

"If you have no will to change it, you have 
no right to criticize it," said the Lord God, 
leaning back with the weariness of one who has 
had to argue with each generation from Job on- 
ward, precisely the same objections and pre- 
cisely the same arguments. 

"After all," said the Lord God, giving Peter 
no time to speak further; "after all, you are 
three-and-twenty, Mr. Peter Stubland, and 
you've been pretty busy complaining of me and 
everything between me and you, your masters, 
pastors, teachers, and so forth, for the last half- 
dozen years. Meanwhile, is your own record 
good? Positive achievements, forgive me, are 
still to seek. You've been nearly drunk several 
times, you've soiled yourself with a lot of very 
cheap and greedy love-making — I gave you 
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something beautiful there, anyhow, and you 
knew that while you spoilt it — ^you've been a 
vigorous member of the consuming class, and 
really, yoti've got nothing clear and planned, 
nothing at all. You complain of my lack of 
order; where's the order in your own mind? If 
I was the hot-tempered old autocrat some of you 
people pretend I am, I should have been tickling 
you up with a thunderbolt long ago. But I hap- 
pen to have this democratic fad as badly as any 
one — ^Free Will is what they used to call it — 
and so I leave you to work out your own salva- 
tion. And if I leave you alone, then I have to 
leave that other — ^that other Mr. Toad at Pots- 
dam alone. He tries me, I admit, almost to 
the miracle pitch at times with the tone of his 
everlasting prepaid telegrams — ^but one has to 
be fair. What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the Kaiser. I've got to leave you all alone 
if I leave one alone. Don't you see that? In 
spite of the mess you are in. So don't blame 
me. Don't blame me. There isn't a thing in 
the whole of this concern of mine that Man can't 
control if only he chooses to control it. It's ar- 
ranged like that. There's a lot more system 
here than you suspect, only it's too ingenious 
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for you to see. It's yours to command. If 
you want a card-index for the world — ^well, get 
a card-index. I won't prevent you. If you 
don't like my spiders, kill my spiders. I'm not 
conceited about them. If you don't like the 
Kaiser, hang him, assassinate him. Why don't 
you abolish Kings? You could. But it was 
your sort, vdth your cheap and quick efficiency 
schemes, who set up Saul — in spite of my pro- 
tests — ages ago. . . . Humanity either makes 
or breeds or tolerates all its own afflictions, 
great and small. Not my doing. Take Kings 
and Courts. Take dung-heaps and flies. It's 
astonishing you people haven't killed oS. all the 
flies in the world long ago. They do no end of 
mischief, and it would be perfectly easy to do. 
They're purely educational. Purely. Even as 
you lie in hospital, there they are buzzing within 
an inch of your nose, and landing on your poor 
forehead to remind you of what a properly or- 
ganized humanity could do for its own comfort. 
But there's men in this world who want me to 
act as a fly-paper, simply because they are too 
lazy to get one for themselves. My dear Mr. 
Peter, if people haven't taught you properly, 
teach yourself. If they don't know enough, find 
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out. It's all here. All here." He made a 
comprehensive gesture. "Fm not mocking 
you." 

"You're not mocking me?" said Peter 
keenly. . . • 

"It depends upon you," said the Lord God 
with an enigmatic smile. "You asked me why 
I didn't exert myself. Well — ^why don't you 
exert yourself?" 

"Why don't you exert yourself?" the Lord 
God repeated almost rudely, driving it home. 

"That pillow under your shoulder still isn't 
comfortable," said the Lord God, breaking 
off. • . • 

The buzzing of the entangled fly changed to 
the drone of a passing aeroplane, and the dingy 
of&ce expanded into a hospital ward. Some one 
was adjusting Peter's pillows. . . . 

H. G. Wells. 
{Joan and Peter) 
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INTRODUCTION 

THIS small book is an attempt to show the 
educational value of organized publicity 
in educating people in the mass. 

The modem world has found a new method 
of making known. 

The churches, the schools, the press, the Uni- 
versities only partially educate. No one of these 
organizations under ordinary circumstances 
could imdertake to make a deep and instan- 
taneous impression upon the Nation as a whole. 

And the reasons for this ar^ quite obvious and 
perfectly natural. 

When, in the past, it was necessary to inspire 
a nation or a group, some lofty-minded, briUiant 
individual got up in the market-place and — 
talked. 

It would be no use doing that today. 

Today, everybody talks, everybody writes, 
and everybody reads. Yet, despite all this, how 
many people are accurately and fully informed 
on any one matter of public interest? 

An epoch-making book or speech or article 
only reaches a fractional part of the population. 

21 
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It takes years, with our present methods, for 
a fine idea to permeate all types of mind. Only 
leisured, insatiably curious, profoundly critical 
people can sift the plethora of published *'in« 
formation" and penetrate to the truth. 

Suppose a dangerous pestilence appeared, and 
it became vitally urgent to rid ourselves of it 
instantly; and suppose we could do that m a 
week if each individual did a certain thing. 

How could we convey that information to 
over forty million people; more than that, how 
could we so galvanize them that they acted in- 
stantly? 

Suppose a grave revolution broke out tomor- 
row and the Government wanted to call upon 
the latent good sense in the public; to, as it 
were, electrify them with the message — Stop and 
Think. 

Parliament might say it; and about 600 Mem- 
bers and a few distinguished visitors would hear 

it. 

The press would repeat it, and all those who 
only read a Sunday newspaper would probably 
see it too late. And the press that happened to 
hate the Government, and the press that was 
sympathetic to the revolution could carefully 
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omit the message or give the opposite advice. 
And in any case it would be given in the leading 
article, and as all editors of popular papers 
know, the leading article is skipped. 

The churches and chapels would deal with 
the matter on a Sunday; but the revolution might 
have commenced on the previous Monday . • . 
so the parsons, priests and ministers would not 
make a dependable megaphone. 

The teachers in the schools would tell the 
children to go home and tell their parents. . • . 
But the children might conceivably enjoy the 
revolution in its initial stages, and also they 
might "forget." 

This, you may say, is far-fetched argument. 
It is. But it serves to show that Government 
has no independent machinery, no megaphone, 
though it can speak quickly and impressively 
and to the People either in times of crisis, or on 
any occasion when it would be wise to publish 
facts. A method exists; but it isn't used. 

Mass education is badly needed, the wide dis- 
semination of ideas can no longer be left to 
chance. 

Uninformed democracies are the greatest 
danger confronting modem States. 



PUBUC OPINION 

"No mortal is at all times wise," — Puny. 



PUBLIC OPINION 

PUBLIC opinion, regarded as a construc- 
tive force, is badly neglected. It is 
often bribed and flattered by cliques; 
politicians pay it lip service at election time; 
the Press is said to reverence it. But although 
public opinion is alternately hated, feared, and 
cajoled, there is little real understanding of its 
great potentiality. If there were, more trouble 
would be taken to enlighten it. 

When a child grows troublesome, and we 
want very much to make him do or not do a 
certain thing, we take him on our knees, drop 
to his level of intelligence, and speak with a 
sort of babyish persuasiveness. This procedure 
usually has an effect. And this procedure is 
the one adopted when an individual or a coterie 
wishes to '^soimd,'' manipulate, or coerce the 
public's mind. Like the troublesome child, its 
good graces must on occasion be sought, for 
peace or safety's sake. 

27 
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Rather amusing, isn't it? When one thinks 
of the mighty schemes and reputations that pub- 
lic opinion can make, bend, or break when it 
is in an angry, hurt, or unintelligent mood. 

This flattery, this clamour that ^^the public 
should be informed," when the crisis has oc- 
curred, or that "the public should judge," when 
it has not been informed^ shows how very super- 
ficially we value opinion in the aggregate. It 
is a weapon, a nuisance, a cantankerous, or use- 
ful, or dangerous element — all in turn. But 
how many think of it as a mighty force, the 
greatest force, the most powerful influence in 
the commimity? 

We give considerable attention to the de- 
velopment of material weapons. We spend vast 
sums of money and employ the finest brains in 
perfecting machinery, or in putting gases, 
chemicals, or metals to their proper use. But 
the weapon called Tliought — ^particularly 
Thought in the Aggregate — ^we treat with the 
greatest indifference. We faintly recognize its 
utility, but we have failed to guide or to de- 
velop it in a systematic way. i 

4t 4t 4t 4t 4t 

All classes today are highly intellig^it, much 
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more so than their rulers seem to realize. Our 
very mode of life makes for quick-wittedness. 
We do more, see more, work harder, get about 
more easily, than our Tudor forefathers did. 
The pace at which we live is a physical strain, 
too much so, perhaps; but it certainly produces 
an intelligent community. But a high degree of 
understanding— which is what intelUgence 
means — is not the same thing as a high degree 
of knowledge — ^which is what informed public 
opinion implies. We are perhaps just begin- 
ning to realize that half -educated opinion is 
dangerous when brought to bear on public af- 
fairs, as also that it is a creative and stabilizing 
influence when it is informed. This feeling is 
reflected in the Press, which, lately, has been 
full of pleas for more organized ^iligbtenm^it. 
Leader-writers, when dealing with social ques- 
tions, constantly speak of the need for more 
publicity. By training sensitive to public feel- 
ing, and knowing well how decisive it can be, 
they at least recognize that democracy is often 
lacking in that judgment based on knowing 
which should be its great value and strengdi. 

The lively intelligence — or potential wisdom 
— ^to be found in all social groups today is also 
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largely due to the mterdependence of our activi- 
ties. Willy-niUy, we are all concerned with the 
problems of our time. In the past people lived 
in small^ isolated communities which were 
largely self-supporting. Tliey built their own 
houses, wove their own clothes, and grew their 
own food-stuffs with little, if any, help from the 
outside world. Almost every one found work 
in or near his parish, which was a small seat of 
government. It did not matter to Essex what 
customs Lancashire had. Until last year the 
very wages of the agricultural labourer were 
governed by the coimty rate. 

Under such circumstances local opinion was 
naturally the governing influence, and sufficient 
for all ordinary purposes. But when easier 
transit and the invention of machinery pushed 
the people into the maelstrom of industrialism, 
then boundaries were broken down, local cus- 
toms weakened, and opinion expanded in the 
eff'ort to embrace a wider view of life. Since 
then opinion has grown in importance; but our 
methods of imparting general information have 
not kept pace with the number of subjects that 
call for our judgment today. 
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Our interests and activities today are like a 
jig-saw puzzle. The slightest disturbance in the 
political economy is felt in some way or other by 
all. A big strike in the coal-fields would affect 
every home; paralyse transport, and so starve 
the cities; shut down industries, and so swallow 
up savings; which might kill the old lady with 
bronchitis, or rob the consumptive child of her 
milk. So the conditions of work in the mining 
districts matter to us all. A railway strike may 
cause a thousand individual tragedies, as well 
as great national loss and dislocation of trade. 
When, in the past, a coach broke down, about 
ten people suffered; but when a modem railway 
is badly run hundreds of people who travel on 
it daily to their work are inconvenienced. A 
single monopoly badly organized, or worked for 
purely selfish ends, can rob a whole community. 
Where one industry creates a precedent in the 
matter of hours or wages a new standard is set 
which others immediately feel they must follow; 
and the adjustments which these new conditions 
bring about make curious alterations in our 
daily lives. They influence the relationship be- 
tween industry and industry; this influences 
prices; and prices influence the private purse. 
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Where that ends no one can tell. That cW ac- 
tion by a single group sets its mark upon srf^iety, 
as a stone throvm into the middle of a pond dis- 
turbs the surface of the water from the centre 
to the bank. 

4t 4c 4c 4c 4t 

One could continue ad nauseam to give ex- 
amples of the interrelationship of affairs today. 
The threads of our activities criss-cross with 
other threads in all directions. And this in- 
terdependence breeds a nervous stress which af- 
fects our attitude of mind. Though village life 
in the past was rarely disturbed by any but vil- 
lage problems, today all problems are national 
problems and disturb us all. So we discuss and 
criticize, pass judgment, vote, combine and act 
— ^partly in sheer self-defence, partly from the 
deep-rooted conviction that everywhere there is 
need for reform. 

Public opinion, in short, is very lively, very 
perturbed, very well-meaning; but, being only 
half -informed (and sometimes misinformed, and 
quite often altogether uninformed), it is a futile 
and even a dangerous force. 
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And yet no one can ignore it. It exists. It 
has always to be reckoned with. It is a great, 
blind, instinctive, shifting factor, with an im- 
portance at present beyond its worth. It is at 
the mercy of the Press. Its native common 
sense is so buffeted by controversy and conflict- 
ing interests that no one can be sure what its 
trend will be. It ought to be a great governing 
factor, but it tends to be an encumbrance, a 
mere well-intentioned pawn in the game of do- 
mestic politics. All the warring facticms want 
it on their side in turn; and yet none of these 
factions try to enlightai it. Or, if they do, they 
do it so badly that the minds of the majority 
are never stirred. 

If we were super-mein, if we all had leisure, 
we might, perhaps, digest enough .knowledge 
concerning these intricate modem problems to 
make our opinion sound. But we are not su- 
per-men, and we have not the leisure necessary 
for the search. Nowadays we have to specialize 
in order to exist. As specialists, we know the 
amazing ignorance of those who don't follow our 
calling or trade. Yet it seldom occurs to us or 
to our rulers that our ignorance of matters in 
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which we have not specialized is equally amaz- 
ing. A democratic form of government has 
taught us to pass verdicts wholesale, which would 
he very right and proper if we were given suffi- 
cient disinterested data to make our verdicts 
sound. But the wisest admit their limited 
knowledge, and so hesitate to hold a brief for 
either side. The cynical and the disillusioned 
"let things rip." Tlie energetic adopt courses 
which usually lead to strife. And the shrewdly 
greedy, the cocksure, and the prejudiced do their 
damnedest at every opportunity. 

And yet, when trouble comes, the words 
"public opinion" are on everybody's tongue. 
The papers write appealingly, grandiloquently 
of its value; beg for its consideration; or call 
down Heaven's judgment on some wicked in- 
difference to its point of view. Which shows 
some recognition of what a powerful instrument 
Thought in the aggregate can be; how, when it 
is sufficiently united and articulate, it weights 
the scales in every dispute. 

sk 4e 3|c 3|c 4t 

Since this great fact is realized (in times of 
crisis, anyway) why in the name of all that is 
sensible don't we try to perfect our collective 
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Solomon? We see that it might be a stabilizing 
and decisive factor; we see how intimately it 
is afFected, and therefore easily prejudiced, by 
change; we know that the masses get their '%- 
formation^' so compomided with "news" and 
camouflaged by party feeling that it is sheer 
luck if their sound native intelligence is not 
destroyed. We know all this; and we live in 
an age when sane public opinion is more vitally 
important than at any other period in our his- 
tory. Yet its nourishment is left to chance. 
The distribution of ideas remains haphazard, 
while the distribution of soap and cars is organ- 
ized. I defy any one to find a stranger anomaly 
or a more complete reversal of values than this. 

Public opinion is the cement that holds the 
State together. When it is really cohesive all 
opposition to majority feeling fails. But it 
needs a rare occasion or a very simple issue to 
produce a volume of public feeling that is irre- 
sistible and sane. Democracy left to judge 
^ complicated matters without guidance, or the 
latest data, or the most trustworthy information, 
given to it in tabloid form, is like a great ship 
without steering-gear on the high seas. Or 
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perhaps one should say that democracy, left to 
form its opinion after digesting one side of the 
argument, or a medley of contradictory "facts,** 
is like the same ship with a hundred captains 
giving orders to the engine-room below. 

Public opinion is either invaluable (which is 
what most people believe) and must therefore be 
reckoned with ; or it is worthless, and so can be 
dismissed. If it is invaluable, and we find we 
cannot dismiss it, then it must be galvanized and 
educated ; become, as far as is humanly possible, 
fully informed. At present we are simply drift- 
ing. We have a democratic, tibeory of govern- 
ment — ^ihe will of the people counts— and a 
thorou^ly autocratic neglect of the judgment 
of those people whose will we contend is all- 
powerful. When dii&cult or dangerous situa- 
tions occur, the Government or gro.ups concerned 
suddenly use or suggest the use of propaganda. 
But by then the mischief has been done; cliques 
have been formed, and opinion is set. Propa- 
ganda, as a last resort, simply breeds and rein- 
forces suspicion. It is felt, quite naturally, that 
expediency, not principle, has brou^t about its 
use. 
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So, before any worthy employment can be 
made of the science of advertisement, or the 
art of Making-Known, Governments and local 
authorities, political and industrial groups, must 
first have a clear conception of the value of the 
people's thou^t and feeling. We have talked 
long enough about its being the deciding factor; 
but a statement is not the same thing as a belief. 
Were we to believe, or thoroughly realize, that 
Opinion in the Aggregate is dynamic and irre- 
sistible, then there would be an educational 
crusade such as the world has never seen. 



HAPHAZARD PUBLICITY 

'*A newspaper is not made to enlighten opinion, but to 
flatter it."— Balzac. ^ 



II 

HAPHAZARD PUBLICITY 

LET us consider existing methods whereby 
we learn about those social and eco- 
nomic questions which are so vitally 
important today. We are agreed (at least I 
hope we are) that we have got to learn about 
them. We have got to learn about them because 
we find that the welfare and happiness of the 
whole community is bound up with them. Be- 
cause we have seen that where they are 
neglected, as they were in Russia under the 
Tsardom, as they were in France when Louis 
XVI reigned, a terrible national calamity be- 
comes inevitable, and it is only after years of 
strife and chaos that society can be reorganized. 

"Agreed," I hear you say. 

Very well, then: what are the channels 
through which information on these subjects 
comes to ordinary folk? 

It seems to me there are five of them: four 
already acknowledged, and profoundly useful, 
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one which, being a comparatively recent inno- 
vation, is not yet fully recognized as a great 
educative force. These channels are books, the 
Press, the platfonn, the pamphlet, and the cin- 
ema. We will view each one in turn; see its 
value and its limitations; looking at it always 
from the point of view of those who are neither 
statesmen, scholars, reformers or publicists, but 
ordinary men and women with the ordinary 
cares and ties of modem life. 

s|c s|c s|c s|c s|c 

First of all, then, there are books. Of books 
which give publicity to social and economic 
problems there are hundreds. Some are lively, 
some are dull; some are reliable, some unsound; 
some find their way into public libraries, some 
must be bought to be read ; some become quickly 
popular, some remain in elegant obscurity. 
Books touch upon all subjects agitating modem, 
thinking minds — ^history, economics, sociology, 
industrial problems, wages, housing, infant 
mortality, insanity, health, Factory Acts, agri- 
culture, scientific research, foreign markets, and 
social systems old and new. Grievances, 
theories, Utopias, statistics, are all ventilated in 
books. All past and present-day knowledge has 
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been collected, analysed, commented on, writ- 
ten down and printed in book form. There are 
so many books that a seeker after the truth of 
one subject hardly knows where to begin. 
There are so many writers that the uninitiated 
cannot distinguish between the mere book- 
maker and the authority. There are so many 
facts in all these books that no one person, given 
luilimited leisure, could digest them all. 

So, while the publication of books is vitally 
important, while they are the finest medium 
through which to thrash out an idea, their influ- 
ence upon public opinion is limited; and per- 
haps, the more numerous books become, the 
more limited their influence will be. Because 
very few people have the leisure needed to read 
these innumerable books (even if they had the 
inclination to do so!) or the money to buy them, 
or space for their accommodation. The most 
enthusiastic book-lover can only digest a small 
quota of the thoughtful volumes published every^ 
year. 

It is true that, given time, book-lore ultimately 
filters through the Press, and is passed on by 
countless conversations to the more educated 
sections of society. But this method of dis- 
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tributing infonnation is too haphazard and slow. 
In 1916 a terribly revealing book was compiled 
from the letters of working-class women col- 
lected by the Women's Co-operative Guild. It 
staggered the few; but of course it never reached 
the multitude, and never will. In the middle 
of the war, though, wide publicity in another 
form was suddenly given to the fact that thou- 
sands of babies died pitiful and unnecessary 
deaths every year. Social refoimers knew that 
many years ago; but it was news to the public, 
even to the parents of that class in which infant 
mortality is so high. But when the public was 
informed of that one fact their imagination was 
gripped, and those brave souls who had worked 
for years to remedy this evil found a mysterious 
and strengthening influence quietly forcing the 
institution of a Ministry of Health. That in- 
fluence was public opinion — shocked by knowl- 
edge. It works silently, almost unconsciously; 
but when it works, when the public begin to 
think and feel, then things get done. 

The sort of book I have mentioned is coura- 
geous, necessary spade-work, a basis, a founda- 
tion, an authoritative compilation of facts. But 
not even a book like that can give such publicity 
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to a problem that all minds worth calling minds 
are focussed upon it (if only for the fraction of 
a minute) and recollect what they leamt when 
any point relating to the subject next crops up. 
When that is done an extraordinary impetus is 
given to reform. There is no resisting public 
feeling when it is gaiuine and wide-spread. But 
books alone cannot engender that feeling in a 
sufficiently large number of minds. Books am2 
publicity; publicity based on the knowledge 
written down in books — could, however, per- 
form miracles. When, in the near future, we 
take the trouble to nourish public opinion on 
facts, these two factors will together have a very 
revealing influence. 

It is all very well for sdiolars and reformers 
to rail at the ignorance of the people. There is 
a limit to one's capacity for imbibing knowl- 
edge; there is a limit to one's puisse and to one's 
time and to one's shelves. But already there is 
much that publishers mi^t do to help concen- 
trate thought and distribute knowledge. When 
they learn to combine to serve the public, as 
well as competing for profit for themselves, they 
will form a central council which will make a 
summary of the most noteworthy volumes issued 
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every six months by the trade. This summary 
will be strictly limited to half a dozen volumes 
at a popular price. The council would then 
direct the attention of the public to these vol- 
umes by advertisement as being the cream of all 
written matter touching questions of national 
interest issued in the last half-year. They 
would make it quite impossible for any thought- 
ful person to ignore these volumes; they would 
stake their reputation as judges of noteworthy 
books on the choice. Thus, twelve books a year 
— ^the best twelve of tibeir kind — ^would be given 
special publicity, and, in consequence, be 
bought and read by thousands of people who 
long to know, but are bewildered by the choice 
of books. 

Why should not there be a blue ribbon for 
such literature, which gave the books that won 
it quick and general recognition; which added 
to the prestige of the publishers; and presented 
the public with a sort of literary "tip"? 

Books^ then, are invaluable, but their influ- 
ence on public opinion is not sufficiently direct. 
Other methods are needed to make known their 
essence in such a way that it cannot be wasted 
or missed. 
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Then we come to the rather controversial ques- 
tion of the Press. It is controversial because 
the Press considers itself the all-powerful guard- 
ian of public opinion, believing that any in- 
formation the public may require is best given 
them through the newspapers. 

In one sense I entirely agree with this. vThe 
Press is by far the finest medium through which 
knowledge is distributed to the million,) dt is 
read by all classes; it goes into every home.) ('It 
can reiterate facts without being tedious^ A 
great galaxy of talent is at its command. CThe 
Press ventilates grievances and helps to thrash 
out problems ;/l| has done more to enlighten the 
people than any other factor in modem life. j 

But, while admitting all this, it is still pos- 
sible to see where the Press fails to be the per- 
fect source of information that it claims to be. 
As a publicity-making instrument it is un- 
rivalled, as I shall presently try to show. But 
there are two different ways of using this in- 
strument. With one — ^the editorial way — ^we 
are familiar; of the other — the advertising way 
— ^we have much to learn. 

Let us, then, look frankly at the Press as an 
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educative factor, and see, as we did with books, 
where it fails. 

A newspaper is a commercial proposition; 
therefore its main object is to please. And 
when, as sometimes happens, it is not essentially 
commercial, it is a privately subsidized organ 
with a political ax to grind. The main interest 
of the Press is news. It really only cares for 
information in so far as it is very novel, sensa- 
tional, or popular. It is only accidentally an 
educative force. Up to a point it cannot help 
being educative; but it is not deliberately so. 
If it were it might lose much of its liveliness, 
and the liveliness of newspapers is a perpetual 
interest to us all. 

Men run newspapers for various reasons — ^to 
make money, to gain power, to back a party, to 
amuse themselves, or for the love of possessing 
an organ which can give expression to some pet 
idea. All these motives are legitimate; but it 
is ridiculous to think that such a collection of 
news^heets (to use an old seventeenth-century 
term) run for personal or party motives, fin- 
anced by private capital, free to give or withhold 
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their space and to damn or eulogize — ^that such 
organs collectively can or should pretend to be 
an ideal educative force. As some one wrote 
not long ago, ^'the instinct of the popular press 
jseems less and less to expound anything that 
does not startle. ... It focusses less upon the 
constructive work of public departments than 
upon their failures, errors, and scandal." 
House of Commons committees complain that it 
is impossible to get any publicity for their pro- 
ceedings or conclusions. The penny press is 
fiercely competitive, and the big circulations be- 
long to those papers which fill their sheets with 
photographs and sensational news and already 
popular ideas. Before any mention of con- 
structive public work is made some emotional or 
^'shocking" background must be wrought. 
Those brilliant men — ^news editors — ^have made 
in many ways an extraordinarily effective mod- 
em Press, but they have spoilt it editorially as 
an educational medium for the proletariat. 

This is no disparagement to newspapers. It 
is not, as I have said, their province to educate 
in the strict sense of the word. Where they 
wish to educate they do it splendidly; but their 
very nature is too complex, too partial, and, one 
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might say, too human, to be charged with the 
care of public opinion as a whole. The inter- 
ests, the party, the personalities behind them 
colour their presentation of facts. This is in- 
evitable, and, when the result of sincere opinion, 
it may even be said to be good. Truth is rela- 
tive. The more of its facets we receive the 
better. The Press must always be free to write 
from any angle and to uphold any cause. 

But at the same time democracy must be fed 
on something more stable, impartial, and autho- 
ritative than newspaper articles with shifting 
views. 

In some respects all might be well if the mass 
of the people took in many different newspapers 
and read both sides of every argument. But 
the average townsman buys only two papers, if 
that, a day; and the trend of both is usually 
identical. The countrjrman is often satisfied 
with one newspaper a week, which also laps him 
in the views he finds most sympathetic to his 
type of mind. Where then can the average 
newspaper-reader find a full but short and 
truthful summary of facts on economic and so- 
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cial questions on which to base that judgment of 
his which indirectly and collectively is such a 
valuable asset to government? At present, no- 
where. If he ploughs through innumerable 
"leaders," if he reads indefatigably the care- 
fully written articles of special contributors, he 
will, in time, gain a fair amount of general in- 
formation — interesting, topical, but rather 
vague. He may be won over by the natural 
bias of his favourite daily, but he will know no 
more than his favourite daily dares or cares to 
let him know. One does not expect a pro- 
nounced Free Trader to state the case for Tariff 
Reform, or an ardent Ulsterman to write of 
Home Rule with the detachment of a philoso- 
pher. We know what happens when a strike 
occurs. It is impossible for the Man-in-the- 
Street to get from the various statements made 
the true facts of the case.^ 

It is no use camouflaging the weakness of 
the Press as an educative factor. The educated 

^ Since this was written we have had a great railway 
strike. Both udes used advertisement And from these 
epitomized announcements the public were able to draw 
sound conclusions concerning a dispute which, for several 
days, even the editorial staffs of newspapers were unable to 
elucidate. H J 
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public are as well aware of the mechaiiisin be- 
hind joumaliBm as they are of the mechanism 
behind politics. The great value of the Press 
as a factory for news and views, as a melting- 
pot for theories, is only enhanced by an analysis 
of where it fails. It fails editorially to be a 
perfect instrument for making kno¥m because it 
cannot be impartial (newspapers hold briefs), 
and because journalism is not concerned with 
giving facts in such a form that all who glance 
may quickly imhibe the essence of the argument. 
I say it fails editorially. But throu^ its ad- 
vertising columns the Press could become an 
unrivalled instrument for reform. When, dur- 
ing the war, facts had to be given to the public 
with startling and sudden emphasis, the adver- 
tising columns were employed. And this is how 
the Press in the future will lend itself most use- 
fully to the reconstruction of thought. The 
thought of the people should be the first charge 
on a democratic Government. I repeat that un- 
informed democracies are the greatest danger 
confronting modem States. It is an amazing 
anomaly that in these days the State should 
leave the nourishment of public opinion to the 
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good-will and enterprise of journalists and the 
chance publication of books. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

The platform is another way by which adults 
glean information. Oratory is a persuasive 
form of argument — ^at its best, irresistible. 

Not long ago the American Senate were dis- 
cussing means to counteract Bolshevik propa- 
ganda. One senator proposed that members of 
Congress should go about the country preaching 
the doctrines of liberty and security of prop- 
erty — the two great principles on which the con- 
stitution of the United States is based. But how 
far would this have been effective? What is it 
that spoils this form of appeal when practically 
the whole of the adult population must be 
reached? Perfectly natural physical disabili- 
ties. One speaker can only address a limited 
number of people, can only be sure that a limited 
number will come to hear him speak. An army 
of trained speakers with auditoriums and village 
greens at their disposal everywhere could not 
guarantee to gain the attention of the crowd. 
The more intelligent, the already half -converted, 
go to lectures and public meetings; the less in- 
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telligent, the unconverted, always^ have other 
things to do. Antagonists avoid such meetings 
like the plague. It is a voluntary action on the 
part of the public, as is the reading of books. 
But involuntarily, next morning, some hundreds 
more people may learn of &e q>eaker's main 
arguments by reading a paragraph in the Press. 
The Press gives the speaker a far wider publicity 
than he can secure for himself. And why? 
Because the Press goes into every home; 
whereas a speaker must entice his audience to a 
particular row of chairs, in a particular spot, at 
a particular hour, before he can begin to give 
his message, or hope to carry his points. 

But the eye of the omnivorous reader, glanc- 
ing down his favourite daily, alights on, and 
digests in a few moments, the speaker's argu- 
ment of the night before. It is a roundabout 
method of receiving knowledge, and probably 
only the omnivorous reader's attention gets 
caugiht. But, suppose there were no speaker, 
and consequently no paragraph; suppose instead 
this vital message had appeared advertorially 
in the Press. . • . Then, no one glancing even 
cursorily at the paper could have missed it. /n- 
volwUarily it would have been imbibed. It 
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would not be at the mercy of a personality, a 
voice (neither may be engaging), the seating 
capacity of a hall, the acoustic properties of a 
village green, nor yet of an editor with little 
space to spare for "high-browed stuflF." If the 
American senators ever set out on their mission 
to inform and steady public opinion, however 
eloquent they may have been, thousands of peo- 
ple never heard them, thousands of minds were 
never touched. 

So the platform, useful as it is, is limited, 
and we must find other means of giving quick, 
wide publicity to vital facts. 



The pamphlet is doomed. As a publicity- 
making medium its day is over. It sometimes 
serves a local purpose, but the general public is 
Ibeycmd its reach. The distribution of ideas 
through the post is slow and costly. It involves 
great labour, <and trusts too much to chance for 
real success. The pamphlet can enlighten a 
coterie; it can preach excellently well to the 
converted, which is what it usually does; but 
even such recipients are inclined to throw it 
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aside and forget it, when they are busy, or 
bored, or abready convinced. 

The pamphlet is a tedious and ineffectual 
medium for making-known. It has no arresting 
quality. It demands careful attention, and that 
is a thing only the very few are prepared to give 
to any subject of their own sweet will. We 
have to recognize the stupendous apathy of the 
average mind, and remember the multitude of 
conflicting cares and interests that sap the mental 
vivacity of almost every one today. We have 
to realize that the converted few are powerless, 
or at least greatly deterred in their plans, by 
the unconcerned and unconverted niany. A 
method of making-known that can never toudh 
the multitude is useless in connection with a 
public scheme or an idea of national urgency. 

The Government is the only body that might 
use the pamphlet with success. The Govern- 
ment controls the Post Office and could, if it 
chose, link up its ministerial propaganda with 
this great distributing machine. Possibly in the 
future some such development may be reached; 
but it is far more likely that the advertorial 
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columns of the Press will become the State's best 
medium for organized publicity. 

Some excellent pamphlets were recently is- 
sued by the now moribimd Ministry of Recon- 
struction. Well designed to catch the eye, and 
bearing titles that were seductive because so 
topical, they were sold for twopence each on 
station bookstalls, and no doubt many with a 
lucky eye for interesting literature profited by 
their good sense. But how many? That is the 
vital question in this matter. Just as many as 
happened to see them; just as many as hap- 
pened to have an idle moment at a station suffi- 
ciently important to possess a stall for the sale 
of papers and books. In short, a tiny fraction 
of the population that lives in cities or travels 
constantly by train. Some real political educa- 
tion might be carried out by public Departments 
dirough such literature, but only if Us distribur 
Hon left next to nothing to chance. I contend 
that the mass of the people had no idea that in- 
formation on naval and military demobilization, 
resettlement of officers and civil war workers, 
on raw material, housing, health, rural indus- 
tries, the Whitley scheme, labour conditions. 
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adult education, art and industry and food pro- 
duction, or any of the other subjects was avail- 
able. And that is the weakness of this method 
of making-known. Except for matters of local 
interest the most masterly pamphlet can never 
promise the greatest possible publicity for the 
least expense. Because one needs to advertise 
the pamphlet and its whereabouts and cost be- 
fore its contents can be made knoum. 

The best way of imparting such educative in- 
formation is not to tell the people how to get it, 
but to force it upon their notice, gratis; to elimi- 
nate, as far as possible, all need for initiative 
on the public's part. This the pamphlet does 
not do, and that is why I say that, except for 
matters of purely local interest, it is doomed. 



THE NEED FOR A STATE PUBLICITY 

BUREAU 

**/ am sure your Government doesrCt suffidentl/y recognize 
the value of publicity!*— Tv^ Hon. Crawford Vaugham 
(late Labour Premier of South Australia.) 
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THE NEED FOR A STATE PUBLICITY 

BUREAU 

WAR has left us with our domestic 
problems greatly intensified. We 
are facing the need for reconstruc- 
tion in practically every sphere of life. Gov- 
ernment needs more than ever the willing co- 
operation of the people; their willing and wise 
co-operation waits upon dieir enlightenment; 
and, in my opinion, this enlightenment depends 
upon the skilful use of up-to-date publicity. 

But, in admitting that the Government should 
inform and educate the people on matters of 
public interest, one is at once brought up with 
a sharp, round turn. We have first to find the 
Government sufficiently conscious of its leader- 
ship even to wish to do such a thing. The three 
governing factors in politics today seem to be 
the newspaper proprietors, the Trade Unions, 
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and Mr. Funk. All the time the Press and the 
people have to push the Government towards 
reformations — ^and in this respect I mean all 
Governments, not merely the Coalition of today. 
Governments don't lead; they follow. An im- 
mense pressure is always being exerted behind 
the scenes to make them act. Imagine ibe with- 
drawal of all press campaigns, of all the resolu- 
tions passed at public meetings^ of all the depu- 
tations that wait upon^ Members, of the spade- 
work of public-spirited societies, of private 
committees in the House, of the tmtiring efforts 
of the various groups of individuals pressing 
for reform. For one moment imagine that they 
vanish . . . cease. What would be the result 
of it? 

Just to hold that thought for a moment shows 
one how very little modem Governments lead. 
They are driven, perhaps they have always been 
driven, to reform. Members of Parliament are 
drovers-in-chief. 

Without holding a brief for Absolute Mon- 
archies, there is far more to be said for certain 
Mediaeval Kings and Queens, with their tremen- 
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dous sense of responsibility, and their ability 
to foresee what ought to be done for the public 
good. But nowadays Governments only act (or 
so it seems) when evils have accumulated to 
such an extent that a bad crisis occurs. Can 
we, in fact, be said to have had any domestic 
government. in the ideal sense of the word, for 
years, when today we find no houses for the 
people, an industrial system, so unjust to the 
workers that it is in jeopardy, a rate of infant 
mortality that is a disgrace to a nation calling 
itself civilized, a proportion of C3 males the 
discovery of whidh shocked even the medical 
fraternity, an agricultural system that has driven 
the people off the land, a transport system diat 
is chaotic, insolvent, and incapable of meeting 
the most ordinary demands, and a number of 
Royal Commissions investigating other disas- 
trous conditions entirely due to apathy? 

Queen Elizabeth looked so far ahead that she 
resisted the introduction of machinery. She 
may have been wrong, but at least she showed a 
proper sense of rulership. She judged cause 
and effect, and her judgment was based on the 
thought of the commonweal. 
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Today judgment, foresight, zeal and reform 
are chiefly to be f oimd outside the Government. 
They are foimd in groups of well-meaning, dis- 
interested people who, after much preliminary 
efi'ort, and with the help of books, the Press, the 
platform and the pamphlet, win enough public 
interest and exert enough political pressure to 
make the Government do something where some- 
thing is crying out to be done. So long as this 
is the procedure where domestic matters are con- 
cerned, it seems futile to expect a Government 
to give a thou^t to propaganda in the public 
interest. For some time the boot has been on 
the other leg. Groups of individuals have been 
trying to convert Government, where Govern- 
ment should have been busy converting the 
groups. Government has been supine; public 
opinion has been apathetic. And now, to put it 
vulgarly, we are in the soup. 

We have awakened to the fact ibat much has 
been left undone that ought to have been done, 
and much done that ought not to have been 
done, and there is no knowledge in us. We are 
faced with the need for half a dozen drastic and 
stupendous reforms. They involve a huge out- 
lay, and we still have to pay for the war. We 
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must reorganize our trade and win new markets. 
We may have to feed and police half Europe. 
We have to allay a vast amount of discontent at 
home. The Government is being pushed at a 
furious pace into unprecedented plans for the 
reconstruction of society. It has pledged itself 
to make a better world. Where, before, one 
single crisis gave Government a shock, there are 
now half a dozen crises threatening the very 
structure of the Constitution. We need no 
longer ask: Is the Government going to gov- 
ern? Can it lead? This, or any other Govern- 
ment, will be forced to govern or to go. 

The situation is therefore ripe for great edu- 
cational campaigns. Circumstances are forcing 
unpleasant truths on Ministers. They can no 
longer repudiate or dismiss plain facts. But 
there is no need to be frightened of the prob- 
lems before us if the nation can be inspired to 
think and act in unison. The very nature of 
the problems is fraught with hope. The danger 
lies, not in their immensity, but in the mystery 
shrouding their solution — a mystery it is the 
Government's plain duty to dispel. 

a)e a|c He 3|c He 

How, first of all, can we get rid of that most 
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common feeling that llie State is a great soulless 
machine — imapproachable, unsympathetic, un- 
wieldy, blind, deaf and dumb? Only if the 
Government will so speak to the people that they 
gain the impression of a thinking, feeling, acting 
entity, continually immersed in plans for the 
welfare of the whole comlmunity. 

What an admission that sentence implies! 
That any people should not already have such 
an impression of their Parliament. • . • That 
the words "the Government" should be at all 
times, and on all lips, spoken reproachfully, 
contemptuously or despairingly. And why is 
this? 

The wisest, most indefatigable Ministers seem 
to forget that their immense labours are unknown 
to the people; that while they are maturing their 
finest plans the populace whom they concern 
know nothing of the effort, but continue to be 
faced by the evil waiting to be redressed. They 
forget that the great mass of the people never 
read parliamentary news, because the smaller, 
cheaper newspapers they patronize have no space 
to devote to debates, verbatim speeches, or the 
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evidence of commissions set up to ventilate 
grievances. When controversy is violent there 
is often misrepresentation, or concealment of 
important facts; and it is difficult to get at the 
truth from the varying accounts in the popular 
Press of what is happening. 

Government must win anew the prestige that 
is its proper mantle. It must get into touch with 
the populace through the paid columns of the 
Press. It must be able at any moment to speak 
directly to the people — ^to inspire, direct, inform 
or energize, as the occasion needs. Politics 
must be humanized. A new link must be formed 
which enables the public to keep in touch with 
ministerial plans, so that a common purpose in- 
spires us all at this most difficult period in his- 
tory. Though Governments may rise and fall, 
and must fight or perish for their policies, yet 
the good name of the State must be preserved. 

Today it is in danger. So weary are the 
people of politics that only half the electorate 
vote. To the great majority the Government 
is a remote and incomprehensible institution; 
and this is because it pays no attention to the 
psychology of the Man-in-the-Street. 
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This is not a matter of Party or G>alition 
politics. All Coveraments make the same mis- 
take. They expect unity without issuing a 
single manifesto such as might inspire it. They 
expect patience when their own profound silence 
produces the opposite result. They expect un- 
derstanding althou^ they publish no informa- 
tion such as mi^t create it. They deal drasti- 
cally with delicate matters and do nothing to 
dispel the suspicion that clouds and spoils their 
well-meant ruling. 

When I say they do nothing, I mean they do 

nothing in such an open, bold and simple manner 

that the poorest intelligence is reached. 
• • • • • 

To combat suspicion and ignorance, to en-* 
gender respect (even in opponents!) to gain the 
confidence of the people by telling them the 
truth — ^this is the first duty of every type of 
democratic Government, whether it is Tory, 
Liberal, Labour, or a mixture of all three. 

This can only be done eflfectually by continual 
announcements in the advertising columns of the 
newspapers, because this is the only medium 
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which reaches every class of home and every 
type of mind. It eliminates editorial interpre- 
tation, which can so easily distort and delicately 
camouflage; and the result is instantaneous be- 
cause the news is so far-flung, so easily digested, 
and so impossible to overlook. 

No modem business firm dependent on the 
general public as a market for its goods would 
dare to ignore their enli^tenment. And like- 
wise no Government can afford to neglect the 
enlightenment of those to whom it must look 
for support, for productiveness, for taxes and 
for civic sense. 

There should be a Minister who can put him- 
self in the place of the plain citizen and visualize 
his frame of mind. The plain citizen knows 
nothing of the excitement, interest, and political 
"wangles" which give those who haimt West- 
minster an impression of great political energy. 
He is not a Government official, catching con- 
tinual news of Government plans. He is not an 
editor getting confidential information, or a 
Trade Union leader, holding private conferences 
with Ministers and with His Majesty the King. 
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He hears none of the rumours of the fashionable 
clubs. He is in the background, outside every- 
thing; learns nothing except what filters through 
the popular Press. 

Not that any such "knowledge" would be of 
value to him; that is not the point. But wh«i 
we have a Minister whose business it is to study 
psychology, to win the confidence of the people, 
to allay suspicion, or inculcate patience, to give 
a lead to thou^t in times of crisis, and to pub- 
lish facts broadcast whenever a reform touches 
private life — ^then that Minister will picture and 
remember the plain citizen's isolation and nat- 
ural ignorance. 

If the State adopted open, organized publicity 
its initial campaign would be directed to dis- 
pelling this sense of isolation; to winning confi- 
dence by showing that the Government can, and 
is willing to, speak directly to the people; to 
speak to them continually, frankly, and in lan- 
guage that all can understand. 
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7/ preventable, why not preventoJ?"— King Edward VIL 



IV 

DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICITY 

IN 1916 I first wrote: "The time will come 
when Goveniments will publish all their 
news themselves. They will have their 
own Publicity Department, staffed by expert ad- 
vertising men. All their announcements will 
appear as advertisements, in special type, and 
with many distinguishing signs of officialdom. 
. . • Advertisement, honourably used, de- 
veloped along subtle yet dignified lines, may 
yet prove the chief factor in the Government of 
the future; which, in a great democracy, must 
tend ever to substitute arbitration for force and 
enlightenment for coercion." 

Such a State Publicity Department — already 
foreshadowed in Great Britain — ^would see that 
public opinion and departmental ^ciency had 
a close relationship. Every Department would 
use this Bureau for the furtherance of its plans. 
Each one would supply it with official data as a 
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basis for the necessary propaganda; the scien- 
tific presentation of those data to the public 
would be the work of the Bureau. The Board 
of Trade would use it for the furtherance of 
Foreign Trade. The Ministry of Health would 
use it to spread knowledge relating to infant 
mortality and the prevention of infectious ill- 
nesses. The War Office would use it for recruit- 
ing purposes. The Board of Agriculture would 
make it a medium for agricultural education. 
The Foreign Office would employ it with a view 
to making friendly international relationships. 
For the Ministry of Labour it would become a 
great industrial megaphone; so that the con- 
fusions and misunderstandings we are all suffer- 
ing from today mi^t be cleared up. 

But let me deal with this in greater detail in 
order to prove my case. 

The three particularly urgent domestic prob- 
lems that need the Government's immediate at- 
tention are the Labour problem, trade develop- 
ment, and the people's health. With these are 
bound up other problems, such as housing with 
health and transport with trade. But these are 
the three main questions that touch most pro- 
foundly the welfare and the happiness of the 
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great majority, and they cannot be successfully 
tackled if the great majority are left to pick up 

the necessary information as best they may. 

• • • • • 

The solution of the Labour problem will be 
found first in psychology, and only secondly in 
economics. We shall understand this if we 
analyse the outlook of four groups concerned. 
The public know nothing of industrial condi- 
tions, but when by chance they learn a little of 
Labour's grievances, their sympathies pass to 
the workers — always providing supplies are not 
cut off or made prohibitive. The Government 
is nervous of Labour, but would meet its de- 
mands so long as these do not jeopardize the 
welfare of the State. Some employers are far- 
sifted and fair, and would willingly co-operate 
with Labour; some are greedy and callous, and 
seem bent on breaking the spirit of the men and 
women they employ. But on the whole Capital- 
ists would welcome any solution that did not hurt 
their interests irredeemably. 

Now here are four conflicting points of view, 
lapped in a shifting, uncertain sympathy- 
Labour is adamant, the public are bewildered; 
the Government is nervously well-meaning; the 
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employers resentful and glum. This is the psy- 
chological aspect of the case, and it must be 
faced and treated before any drastic economic 
change is made. We must endeavour to har- 
monize these four conflicting attitudes. But 
how can it be done? 

First of all, by eliciting a vast amount of 
information from both parties in the quarrel — 
bearing in mind the human element, public serv- 
ice, the value and rights of capital, and the vital 
importance of trade to the State. Having got 
that information (and it has already been gained 
in one instance), it must be given the widest 
possible publicity, so that principles may govern 
the solution, and not mere expediency. There 
is no resisting an acknowledged principle, how- 
ever reluctantly it may be held. But without 
knowledge there can be no principles; only 
prejudice, hearsay, and fanaticism. Therefore 
this publicity must be very scientifically framed. 
It must be as simple, direct, and compelling as 
a good trade advertisement. 

A scientific Government would understand 
that no great social change can be made without 
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friction, unless the mind of the nation is clarified 
and focussed first of cM. Now by this I do not 
mean that it should be doped with secretive, 
backstairs ^^propaganda." Propaganda does 
not always mean publicity. The publicity I 
mean is frank advertisement of facts. It calls 
for independent judgment. It trusts the collec- 
tive intelligence of the nation. It informs; but 
it does not mould or stupefy. 

The result of such publicity electrifies thought. 
It fertilizes the ground for reform. It ploughs 
up crusted prejudices and sows the seed of 
truth. It sets principles in their right position, 
and gently insinuates in all parties a generous 
spirit of give and take. 

I hold that we shall never solve labour prob- 
lems with satisfaction to ourselves or to future 
generations without great judicial enquiries 
(such as the conference on the coalmining in- 
dustry) followed and backed by educational 
campaigns. 

The enquiry alone is only half the battle. 
The mass of the people do not read the evidence. 
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The report, which should be published in full, 
becomes a disjointed piece of journalism by the 
time it reaches the people through the Press. 
The cheaper Press has not the editorial space 
to devote to such big matters. Collect cuttings 
of the newspaper descriptions of Mr. Justice 
Sankey's famous document, and it is easily seen 
how they diflfer in effect. 

Any Government measure, based on right 
principles, could be carried if these principles 
were made known in a startling fashion, and 
acknowledged, however reluctantly, by the great 
majority. They would defeat both vested in- 
terests and false teaching if they were indelibly 
impressed upon the national consciousness. 
Peaceful persuasion causes the defeat — ^a per- 
suasion so peaceful that it is not even brought 
about by argument, but solely through the 
agency of Thou^t working on facts and sym- 
pathy. 

We have now a Ministry of Labour, but is it 
going to do more than direct employment, keep 
statistics, and negotiate when strikes occur? 
Will it always act when the horse has left the 
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Stable? Or does it intend to influence ideas in 
llie industrial world? 

If the latter, then here is another Department 
needing the help of a State Publicity Bureau. 
For if Capital has still to learn that more pro- 
ductivity must never mean **speeding up," long 
hours, and excessive pressure on the workers. 
Labour has also to learn that the better dis- 
tribution of wealth alone will never bring about 
its earthly Paradise. And it must be made 
known why this is so. Books by learned pro- 
fessors, lectures by dry economists, exhortations 
by rich men, are no good. 

False economics must he combated by public 
education. If the Ministry of Labour settles a 
strike it should publish an account of the settle- 
ment, and state which side was in the wrong, 
and why. We want more light on all these 
matters; but we shall never get it until it is 
the sole business of some central authority to 
turn on the switch. 

^r ^r *f* ^ ^ 

The well-being of all of us depends in some 
shape or form upon trade. Commercial pros- 
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perity alone will enable us to pay for the war. 
All our finest reconstructional ideas depend upon 
finance; and finance depends upon Industry. 
A better standard of life for the poorer classes 
waits upon its wise development. It is all- 
important that trade and commerce should be 
stabilized and made to boom at once. Produc- 
tion must increase and new markets be found. 
Our export trade is more than ever the life-blood 
of the State. We go on saying these things to 
ourselves over and over again. 

Yet there are today great factories, equipped 
with magnificent machinery,, standing idle be- 
cause their owners don't know what to make, and 
don't know what the Government is going to do. 
The world's greatest competitor is out of the 
running, but practically nothing is being done 
by Great Britain to seize the opportunities this 
offers before it is too late. Business men are 
rushing up and down the country asking what to 
do; where they can get information concerning 
foreign trade.^ There is no one well-equipped 
centre devoted to the distribution of commercial 
intelligence such as the occasion needs. 

^ This was written in April 1919. 
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Again we see the necessity for a State Pub- 
licity Bureau, to condense and distribute in the 
proper quarters information about industries 
and foreign markets gathered in by a reformed 
G>nsular Service and Board of Trade; to imder- 
take all propaganda on behalf of British trade 
in foreign countries— an immense and most im- 
portant adjunct to our commercial development; 
to organize trade exhibitions; to inspire, direct, 
and inform our industries; to create, through 
the columns of the trade journals, a permanent 
channel of communication between the Govern- 
ment and the business commimity. 

Our present methods of distributing commer- 
cial intelligence are half-hearted, wasteful, and 
diffused. They are conducted by committees 
which are offshoots of Departments whose main 
business lies in other directions. Overlapping 
and departmental jealousy are rife. 

There is an Overseas Trade Department which 
is a sort of illegitimate child of the Foreign 
Office and the Board of Trade. The Foreign 
Office has a News Department which undertakes 
commercial propaganda in foreign countries- 
how, nobody knows. The Overseas Trade De- 
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partment seems to overlap the commercial 
branch of the Consular Service. The Chambers 
of Commerce jog-trot solemnly on their own. 
There is no one centre which can co-operate witb 
the various Civil Service Departments and wield 
the weapon of publicity for the conunon good. 

If we look into the purpose of these various 
Departments we see why their trade propaganda 
is so ineffectual. These Departments are chiefly 
concerned with quite other matters, and their 
officials have had no experience of the modem 
science of Making-Known. 

It is the business of the Board of Trade to 
collect trade statistics, to control the ;ssue of 
patents, to keep the standard of weights and 
measures, to deal with the non-legal machinery 
of bankruptcy, to register joint stock companies, 
railway, tramway, water and gas companies, 
electric lighting, harbours and lighthouses. It 
is an administrative, not an inspirational, body 
such as a Ministry of Information ought to be. 
One feels that when the business of distributing 
commercial intelligence became imperative dur- 
ing the war, the Government, scratching its head 
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with anxiety, thought, "Trade? Of course; the 
Board of Trade. • . . Two cherries on one 
stalk. • • . Make them responsible." It is 
what Pelman would call association of ideas! 
So they gave the distribution of commercial in- 
telligence to this painstaking administrative 
body, and today manufacturers are saying: 
"Tell me what the world wanted before the war; 
bought so mudi of, and has not had for four 
years, and I will adapt my machinery." Or, as 
a manufacturer said to the writer: "I have 
twenty acres of land in Sheffield and the finest 
machinery. I could employ thirty thousand 
hands tomorrow if the Government would give 
me a lead." 

Where is the Board of Trade's Commercial 
Intelligence Department? It has not yet made 
itself known, let alone the intelligence it is said 
to possess. 

And this is not because it is not willing, but 
because it does not know how to set about the 
business in a scientific way. How much, I 
wonder, has this Department spent on Making- 
Known (salaries excluded) since it was formed? 
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And how does that expenditure compare with 
what a modem firm spends yearly on advertise- 
ment? A big outlay by a firm repays the busi- 
ness, just as an outlay for the same purpose by 
the Treasury would, in the long run, repay the 
State. 

Then take the functions of the Foreign Office. 
Its main duty is to receive and answer com- 
munications from individuals or other Govern- 
ment Departments, from Diplomatic or Consular 
Agents in this country or others, and to deter- 
mine the policy of this country towards foreign 
Powers. 

Trade? Not a mention of it. But the word 
"foreign" sticks. So when the question of push- 
ing our foreign trade crops up, it is at once as- 
sociated with the Foreign Office. Pehnan again. 
. . . What could be more logical? Thus this 
Department — staffed by officials whose tradi- 
tions are entirely antagonistic to commerce and 
publicity, whose very appointments rest on social 
status, social influence and private incomes — 
this Department is charged with the propaganda 
of commercial intelligence in foreign lands. It 
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is a truly British anachronism, and if it con- 
tinues we shall yield whatever trade supremacy 
we still possess to America and JapaiL 

Tlie Consular Service has many duties, which 
range from giving relief to British seamen 
wrecked on foreign coasts to helping British 
warships to get supplies, and forwarding to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs annual 
reports concerning the trade carried on at the 
ports within the various Consulates. 

Think of the patient compilation of those 
**facts"; smell the dust-ridden, tape-bound 
bundles of statistics; yawn in sympathy with 
those weary officials whose duty it is to read 
the reports and place them reverently in pigeon- 
holes. . . . Theoretically a great work is accom- 
plished, but in fact the British Consulate has 
had no stimulating influence on national trade 
and industry. It is not the intelligence agency 
it ought to be. Only since the war has it be- 
come generally known that little more than a 
fourth of the consular officers were paid, and 
that the foreigners among them numbered 355 
out of a total of 1,120. No adequate knowledge 
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of commerce, finance, or languages was needed 
for the post of the Consulate. The "acid test" 
of a candidate's ability to help the extension of 
his country's foreign trade was an official nomi- 
nation. A Consul in pre-war times was usually 
an affable gentleman to whom one went if one 
got into trouble when travelling abroad. He 
"made things easy" for one. If one was "pre- 
sentable" he introduced one to the English col- 
ony. In some vague way he was a link in a 
great imperial prestige-conserving agency; but 
the commercial influence of the machine he 
graced was nil. As Mr. FoUett Holt has said, 
there is "practically no co-operation between our 
trades and our diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives abroad, or our Government diploma- 
tists at home." i 

Reforms are being discussed; some, indeed, 
the most glaringly needed, have already been 
organized. But still the b^iefit of all these 
good intentions will not be felt unless publicity- 
is widely used. For, suppose we get the facts 
we need, gathered in by men who have had a 
business and linguistic training, and who are 
practical men of aflFairs, in sympathy with mod- 
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em aims, and quick to seize essential points; 
unless that information is passed on efficiently, 
tbat is to say quickly, and in the most illuminat- 
ing manner, haK the value of this reformation 
will be lost. We need nxore than administrative 
adjustments and a better choice of commercial 
attaches. The new Consulate may gather in the 
most priceless information, yet its value to our 
export trade will still depend upon the manner 
in which that information is Made Known. 

And, lastly, we have our Qiambers of Com- 
merce — bodies of merchants, traders, bankers, 
and others ^^associated to promote local and gen- 
eral trading interests." These Chambers wield 
at times a certain political influence, as when the 
Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce fought the 
Com Laws and that of Manchester espoused 
Free Trade. But when one learns that the in- 
come of the latter not very long ago was only 
£1,400, one is not surprised to find that consul- 
tation, arbitration, a few lectures and reports, 
and a mild promotion of mercantile reforms con- 
stitute the whole plan of campaign, of these 
solemn, rather moribund associations. 

IS 1» I* I* I* 
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Industry gets no practical, continuous, en- 
livening help from Government such as, in the 
interest of the State alone, it ought to have. 
A modem business house would be ruined if it 
shut down the department that created the de- 
mand for its merchandise. But, though the 
wealth of the State depends upon its export 
trade, yet the State does next to nothing to create 
new markets or assist the distribution of the 
products at its command. It tinkers with the 
subject when an outcry is raised. But until a 
Ministry is formed whose sole duty is inter- 
pretation and enlightenment, it might just as well 
do nothing at all. 



The third great problem is the people's health, 
and this is interrelated with housing, morals, 
factory conditions, land schemes, and recreation 
generally. 

We now have a Ministry of Health, and it is 
said to be going to work great reforms. I pre- 
sume it will teach hygiene, force better sanita- 
tion, lessen infant mortality, check the spread of 
infectious disease, and influence the building of 
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good working-class homes. It is a mighty prop- 
osition, which may really benefit the race, or 
may end in fresh bureaucratic regimentation of 
the poor. It will never do the latter if it holds 
firmly to the slogan: "Tell the People." If it 
is merely regimental in its methods it will be- 
come a tyranny, and work in obsolete, shrouded 
grooves. If it is scientifically educational, if it 
employs the clean-cut method of advertisement, 
it will quickly do immeasurable good. 

It is really quite difficult to contemplate an 
efficient Ministry of Health that does not employ 
business-like publicity. Without it one cannot 
begin to see how it expects to exert a wide in- 
fluence on habits and ideas. Unless it teaches 
in a modem manner, through the journals that 
the people read, it can't hope to make a deep, 
fruitful impression for many years to come. 
But it is imperative that this new Ministry should 
benefit the health of generations now being bom 
and still at school. There is no time to lose. 
The vital statistics for one quarter of last year 
were terrible. There was a big decrease in the 
population. One in every sixteen births was 
illegitimate*- Out of every hundred babies bom 
ten died before they were one year old. 
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Thou^ the Ministry of Health may recon- 
struct, work through and with existing agencies, 
that slow though necessary groundwork must be 
supplemented by continuous educational cam- 
paigns. There were, for example, some splen- 
did exhibits shown last year in the central hall 
at the South Kensington Museum of Natural 
History. They illustrated the way the common 
house-fly can contaminate food and milk. It 
was an exhibit that every cook and kitchen-maid, 
and, above all, every working-class mother, 
ought to have visited; but that, I suppose, was 
impossible. It is not impossible, however, to 
reproduce those magnified flies and pass on that 
knowledge in print; and to do so every June, 
when the heat brings the flies, and the flies con- 
taminate the food, and the rate of sickness among 
small children in unhealthy areas is enormously 
increased. 

But such campaigns must be conducted in a 
special manner. They must be economical, with 
an economy that does not imply cutting down 
expenditure on advertising to a minimum, but 
in spending whatever money is available in such 
a way that the maximum of good is gained. It 
means this: whoever is responsible for sudi 
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campaigns must have an unerring instinct for 
psychology; a knowledge of the press the poorer 
classes patronize; an intimate understanding of 
their habits and their prejudices and their points 
of view. This authority must know what sort 
of simple announcements make the most emo- 
tional appeal. (For emotion creates desire, and 
desire fosters action; if people feel, they think, 
and having thought they generally achieve.) 
Then add to this considerable knowledge of the 
technique of advertisement, which ensures the 
setting in motion of a perfectly orderly process 
of thou^t on the part of those who read — ^and 
the method has been economical, whatever has 
been spent. It will have produced results al- 
most instantaneously, and no other method of 
Making-Kjiown can promise this. 

Now, can one imagine the average first-grade 
civil servant doing this eflFectively? What 
training has he had in such work? He might 
order an army of welfare workers to go round 
and instruct the poor on the ^^pemicious influ- 
ence of larvae,*' but a publicity expert, with less 
money and no official interference, would make 
flies and their 'orrible 'abits a topic of conver- 
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sation in every home. The fly would become 
the common enemy — ^an enemy discovered by 
the people as they read the People on a Sunday 
afternoon. They would be stimulated to defy 
the fly. The picture of the fly would probably 
be framed and hung beside their Majesties the 
King and Queen; and whenever a fly was killed 
or combated the whole family would rejoice. 
They would think themselves extraordinarily 
learned and hygienic and up-to-date. They 
would take infinite pains to carry out instruc- 
tions because their imagination would have been 
touched. They were not told or taught or "lec- 
tured"; they found it all out for themselves. 
... At least that would be what they would 
imagine, and what they imagine counts. 

Now obviously the presentation of such knowl- 
edge is the work of a separate Department work- 
ing in conjunction with the Ministry of Health. 
It is specialized work, and has nothing to do 
with the learned and consultative woik preced- 
ing it or the administrative work that cements 
the whole. It should be given to the State Pub- 
licity Bureau — the business manager, the adver- 
tising agency of all Departments touching local 
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government. Whenever a Ministry finds it nec- 
essary to Make-Known in a wholesale fashion, it 
should be able to confer with sudi a Bureau, 
saying, ^^This is the idea we want to inculcate,", 
or **That is the information we desire to give; 
please set your machinery in train." 

In dealing with an epidemic an efficient 
Ministry of Health would find itself forced to 
use publicity. The most patient research work, 
the most closely knit medical organization, will 
not be enough. The people need the sort of 
advice that gives them, confidence. It must be 
forced upon their notice, and it must be free. 
It must tell in almost child-like language (1) 
what to do to avoid infection, and (2) how to 
nurse a patient suffering from the disease. 

The recent influenza epidemic ^owed how 
hopeless it is to leave such enlightenment to the 
news columns in the Press. The papers were 
full of ccmtradictory statements made by indi- 
vidual doctors who were lecturing or writing 
on the subject, or who were willing to air their 
views to journalists. This publicity was cer- 
tainly sensational and interesting, but the 
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"news** element in press work is bound to make 
such information unreliable. In a very short 
time every one swore by a different preventative, 
or had a different remedy or theory of the dis- 
ease. But what is needed is annoimcements 
that are simple, direct, consistent, and informa- 
tive — ^that bear the hall-mark of authority eyen 
in such details as their type. 

Likewise in such epidemics hospitals are over- 
crowded, doctors overworked, and nurses oft^i 
tmprocurable or quite beyond the patient's 
means. One hopes that in the future a wide- 
awake and scientific Ministry of Health mil be 
able to turn to a State Publicity Bureau and say: 
"Here are the simple laws of good nursing, the 
best and cheapest ways of disinfecting, and the 
regulations governing notifiable illnesses; please 
Make Them Known.** 

It should also be the duty of these two 
bodies, working together — ^the one, as it were, 
authoritative and the other executant — to en- 
courage the people to take exercise, to sleep with 
open windows, and to spend the greatest possible 
amount of their leisure in the open air. For, 
while the health of the younger generation can 
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be influenced through the educational authori- 
ties, the welfare of the adult population largely 
depends upon such teaching as can only reach 
them through the Press. 

at: at: at: 3|c :|c 

It is fast becoming impossible for any modem 
Government to govern well without the use of 
organized publicity. It is a great directing 
factor whose value is just beginning to be faintly 
understood. At present those who have thought 
of it confuse the idea with the Press Bureau, 
with secret political propaganda, and with rather 
vulgar, over-emphasized advertisement. All 
that is pernicious, and with the criticism levelled 
against it I agree. I hope, however, that I have 
shown a very different kind of force, and a few 
ways in which it could be used which are entirely 
above-board, free of all sectional intrigue, per- 
fectly dignified, and devoted solely to the public 
good. 
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"As for advertising, on the excellent American principle, 
to obtain the most intelligent operators on the one hand, and 
on the other to induce the public to make greater use of the 
telephone, the Post Office merely replies, in effect, that a Gov- 
enunent Department *does not do that sort of thing,* though 
it was by publicity — the call for men and so forth — that the 
War Office and other Government Departments got what they 
wanted, to win the war." — "The Breakdown of the Telephone," 
DaUy Mail, September 5, 1919. 
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TWO PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

THE modem science of Making-Known is 
a two-edged weapon. It reacts on die 
teller as well as acting on the told. 
When a lyierchant uses publicity in order to help 
him sell his goods, and uses it continuously over 
long periods of time, that publicity accomplishes 
two things. It benefits the public (or the told) 
by giving them information about some useful 
or beautiful product; and it reacts upon the tel- 
ler, because it a£fects the whole machinery, both ' 
human and mechanical, which produces and dis- 
tributes the merchandise. 

Those who are thoroughly conversant with the 
laws of advertising know that a big advertise- 
ment campaign soon points out defects in the 
organization (U the back of the thing advertised. 
And unless those defects are attended to, un- 
less there is continual readjustment behind the 
scenes, the expenditure will be wasted, and, 
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more than diat, whatever reputation the firm 
had before it advertised itself will be ultimately 
destroyed. The wider the publicity given to an 
individual, an idea, a product, or an amenity, 
the more ruthless does the test of his or its ex- 
cellence become. If a product is bad, or an 
amenity uncertain, or a reputation is shallow, 
or an idea is loosely conceived, then for its own 
sake avoid publicity, and the bubble excellence 
may last for a while! But once court attention 
and defects are revealed with such rapidity that 
one of two things happens — ^they are made good, 
or they kill the claim. 

Now, this is an extremely important point, 
for while no one dares state that all publicity at 
its commencement is ethically sound, we can yet 
submit that in the long run it becomes auto- 
matically a moral force. It becomes so because 
it reacts on the publicist by focussing such wide 
attention on his statements that every effort must 
be strained to make them true. The commercial 
world has learnt that it is inexpedient and waste- 
ful to spend vast sums of money on making 
known ^'facts'' which cannot be substantiated, or 
in encouraging a reputation which is not as flaw- 
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less as possible at every point The bigger the 
campaign the more efficient must every step in 
the production, packing, dispatching, and dis- 
tribution of the merchandise become; and diis 
calls forth that form of management which is 
scientific because exact throughout. 

Publicity, then, is more than a weapon: it is 
a test. If sufficiently wide and compelling and 
continuous it forces exactitude or it annihilates. 
It accelerates failure when a cause is dishonest, 
and it clarifies and strengthens a cause that is 
just It acts on the told, but it reacts on the 
teller; and this is the best argument I know in 
favour of its use in all forms of public work. 

I advocate the use of Government publicity 
not only because the public has a right to be 
informed about policies which affect the com- 
mon good, and because no modem Government 
can govern properly without the intelligent con- 
sent of the governed; but because any Depart- 
ment which used advertisement would find that 
the discussion it invoked forced it to greater effi- 
ciency, or else pricked such holes in its policy 
that it collapsed imder the pressure of public 
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opinion. No public Department could educate 
the public without at the same time becoming 
more educated itself. It would find that, as the 
campaign proceeded, every weakness in the rea- 
soning, or in the organization in the background, 
became more glaringly obvious. It would then, 
for its reputation's sake, endeavour to link up 
its forces more effectively; and it would have to 
do this quickly because, once a press campaign 
is started, it can be altered and improved, but it 
cannot be stopped. Once a public statement is 
made, attention is f ocussed on every flaw in it as 
well as on every excellence. When dealing with 
what seems one big issue all sorts of side-issues 
crop up. The officials would find themselves 
faced with a host of minor problems Whidi, un- 
der the new circumstances, could not be shelved* 
They would not be able to snooze over every 
letter of enquiry for three months. They would 
find that, in some mysterious fashion, they had 
challenged their own good name and intention; 
that they had set in motion a sequence of ideas 
leading in all sorts of different directions, yet 
so interrelated that unless each one was followed 
up there was no chance of success. Every 
famous advertiser will bear me out in this. 
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Wherever publicity is on the grand scale, and 
continuous, and praise is the result of it, one 
may be certain that the organization at the back 
of the idea or thing advertised has been to some 
extent transformed. 

Bureaucracies have always failed because 
they have been dumb. If our own is to do bet- 
ter, then public departments must advertise their 
policy, instruct their public, and anticipate con- 
troversy by educational campaigns. The result 
would be astonishing, because not only, as I 
have repeatedly said, would the people gain a 
better political and civic sense, but Ministries 
would find themselves hustling like the business 
firm to live up to a reputation that was self-im- 
posed. They would discover that overlapping 
or antagonism, where other Departments touched 
their own activities, was a suicidal policy to 
adopt. Such childish conduct would be impos- 
sible if Government Departments were not so 
secretive. I believe the late Lord Rhondda 
complained that nine different Departments 
dealt with the question of public health, and 
that their jealousies were so acute, that nothing 
could be done until some central authority was 
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made responsible. In a business firm these nine 
departments would have been continually 
preaching their little gospels in print, and widi 
so much resultant waste and confusion that the 
maladministration would have become obvious, 
and consequently have been stopped. It was 
only possible for so long in the official instance 
I have mentioned because it was unknown out- 
side ministerial circles, and the staggering fact 
of the C3 nation had not then been revealed. 

So I repeat that in discussing the value of 
propaganda we ought to remember that it always 
makes for greater efficiency in the organization 
trying to educate. When Public Departments 
grow more publicly informative they will be un- 
pleasantly faced with innumerable flaws in their 
administration; and, in proving their announce- 
ments to be honest, in justifying their expendi- 
ture, and in upholding the Departments' reputa- 
tion, they will be forced to that good manage- 
ment at every point in their plans such as a 

well-run business house pursues. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Another point that will always crop up when 
discussing the value of educational propaganda 
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is the matter of cost Here it is not so easy to 
draw conclusions from what happens in the com- 
mercial world. When merchandise is well ad- 
vertised the demand for it increases; and, as 
the demand for it increases, the output grows, 
and the profits multiply, so the cost per cent, of 
the Making-Known grows less. The 'initial out- 
lay is usually heavy, but as time goes on die 
cost is spread over such a very much larger vol- 
ume of business that the percentage of expendi- 
tude diminishes. 

But we have to differentiate between objec- 
tive and subjective publicity — ^between publicity 
which seeks to influence things and publicity 
which seeks to influence states of mind or feel- 
ing. When advertisement is used to raise money 
or sell goods it is easy to analyse the cost of the 
process which achieved, presumably, this con- 
crete end. There is a definite return for the out- 
lay which is very comforting, and the most ele- 
mentary mathematician can see to what extent 
the money spent on Making-Known was justified. 
Thus, during the war many charitable institu- 
tions found that they could raise big sums of 
money by advertisements which cost about 2H 
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per cent, of the total amount received. And the 
first Victory Loan announcements were an even 
greater triumph, for the cost of the campaign 
was only %8th of 1 per cent. The second Vic- 
tory Loan campaign raised 500 millions of 
"new" money at a cost of £175,000 or %8th of 
1 per cent. When one remembers that by Gov- 
ernment sanction brokers were allowed %th of 
1 per cent, for the simple transference of shares 
one realizes how fractional was the cost of the 
machinery which raised these millions for the 
State. 

But in many educational campaigns the aim 
is subjective — ^ihat is to say, it is not concerned 
with a return in things^ but in a return in states 
of mind. The ideas, emotions, or opinions so 
engendered bring in no definite sum in gold. 
One is staking often a large amount of money 
on the hope of clearing an atmosphere, produc- 
ing harmony of feeling, or in altering a mental 
attitude. To do this eflFectively needs consider- 
able courage, faith, vision, and psychological 
sense. The most concrete end hoped for relates 
ultimately to some form of conduct, and only 
where that conduct touches the great question 
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of eflSciency may such publicity — in the ordinary 
sense — ^be said to "pay.' 
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There is today, particularly in America, a 
large amount of public-spirited advertisement 
which can show no actual monetary result. 
This is subjective advertisement — aristocratic in 
its nature; concerned entirely with states of 
mind. One can see this kind of propaganda on 
the London Underground Railways, which have 
spent considerable sums of money teaching the 
public how to travel sensibly, attentively, and 
unselfishly, just as the London Omnibus Com- 
pany — ^under the same management — ^are still 
teaching the public how accidents occur, and 
what to do or not to do in order to prevent them 
happening. 

If one must consider the question of repay- 
ment here, then such publicity only pays in so 
far as it creates prestige for the company, and 
helps in many subtle ways to make a transport 
system as nearly faultless as it is possible to be. 

No important organization can any longer af- 
ford to neglect such propaganda, even though, to 
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some minds, there may be no direct commercial 
justification for the expense. Justification there 
is of a sort, but it is far-reaching. Industries 
and corporations, banks, railways, municipal 
councils and all public Departments ought now 
to see that money spent on propaganda is well 
worth spending if in any way, and at any future 
time, it helps to eliminate waste. There can be 
waste of life and waste of energy, waste of time, 
wasted chances of development, wasted good 
sense and wasted good feeling. Save one or all 
these forms of waste and though no actual, im- 
mediate profit is discernible, yet somediing in- 
valuable has been saved. The organization that 
does such a thing may not be able to analyse its 
gain in efficiency, prestige, or human happiness, 
and its loss in money, and make deductions there- 
from to satisfy narrow-minded officials or greedy 
share-holders; nevertheless, a business genius 
would know that the thing done was worth while. 
He would not fail to see the psychological as- 
pect of the situation. He would harmonize 
mentality as well as machines. 

Let me give a case where a great chance for 
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educational propaganda has been neglected in 
the industrial world. 

There are several important industries whose 
development has been retarded by die workers' 
hatred of new machinery. Ever since the birth 
of mechanics a new machine has always been 
received by the world with suspicion and abuse. 
In recent years, when the opposition came from 
the capitalist, it was usually overcome by educa- 
tional publicity — such as that employed by 
McCormack when he introduced his mechanical 
reaper to the prejudiced farmers of America. 
But I have never heard of a capitalist, or even 
a body of capitalists, trying seriously and scien- 
tifically to overcome the workers' prejudiced op- 
position to a new machine. Had such an idea 
been suggested to them they would probably 
have turned it down as grossly extravagant . • • 
a great outlay for no assured result. One has 
often heard big business men remark regret- 
fully: "The men won't have it." But it never 
seems to occur to them that in many instances it 
would be worth while, and quite easy, to win the 
intelligent approval of their men. The indus- 
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trial worker is as thoughtful as the average in- 
dividual in any other social group. He is no 
more bigoted than his "betters" are when faced 
with novelty. It seems a natural human in- 
stinct to dislike the untried notion, and it must 
always be remembered that the factory worker 
has besides this common lack of imagination a 
real terror of being imemployed. He sees a 
new machine as a rival; and only a careful pre^ 
sentation of the counter argument, backed up by 
historical fact, will ptoye to him that he is 
wrong! 

What a very easy thing to do! and yet not 
done* 

It is amazing that in these days the develop- 
ment of industry should be at the mercy of un- 
enlightened opinion — ^knowing, as we do, how 
quickly and easily a change of outlook can be 
brought about. In allovdng such waste direc- 
tors of industry are themselves wasting potential 
wealth. In not spending money on workshop 
education they are neglecting the great essential 
— that human intelligence which, in the end, 
makes or ruins their chance of success. 
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If, years ago, industries and combinations of 
industries had cared to interest their workers in 
their work by propaganda there would be less 
industrial unrest today. We should have bred 
a new race of wage-earners, and the massed 
(because neglected) problems now thought by 
some people to be almost insoluble might have 
then been met, thrashed out, and solved one by 
one as they cropped up. 

In the light of this argument (any one can see 
its wisdom now!) the question of cost and cent, 
per cent, return needs less discussion. Wher- 
ever there is waste of any kind publicity is the 
great preventative, and no money spent on mak- 
ing it supremely scientific will ever, as the say- 
ing is, be "thrown away.'* 
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THE VALUE OF THE EMOTIONAL APPEAL 

"We can change the whole face of existence." — Mr. Ixoyd 
Geobgb. 



VI 
THE VALUE OF THE EMOTIONAL APPEAL 

"Emotion. From the Latin word emovero (^--out; 
movere — to move,) Emotion means therefore to move out of; 
to remove; to shake; to stir up. A moving of the mind or 
souL" — Webster. 

IT is necessary to keep that definition of the 
word "emotion" clearly fixed when one 
speaks of an emotional appeal. Otherwise 
the mind pictures agitation, trepidation, pertur- 
bation, passion, excitement, and mental weakness 
generally. But these states of feeling may be 
bodily or mental; emotion, strictly speaking, is 
of the mind alone. 

Unlesa we realize this fine distinction one is 
very properly a little nervous of the phrase 
"emotional appeal." As I wrote down the head- 
ing of this chapter I thought: This will be mis- 
understood. So I turned to that great arbitra- 
tor, Webster, for confirmation of my meaning, 
and I give his definition of the tricky word "emo- 
tion" once more, for the sake of emphasis: 
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^To move out of; to stir up; to shake; a 
moving of the mind or soul." 



I also find a modem writer, Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd, a very comforting ally. In his thought- 
provoking book. The Science of Powers he set 
out to prove that ^^the secret of the coming age 
of the world is that civilization rests not on Rea- 
son but on Emotion." 

^^It is through the emotion of the ideal, and 
through this cause alone, that the collective will 
can be concentrated and directed over long 
periods of time to particular ends." 

^^It is through the emotion of the ideal that 
any collective aim whatever that the organized 
imagination of a people may set before itself 
becomes possible of achievement, and this in an 
incredibly brief interval of time." 

If every statesman read that book it might 
hasten the science which in the future will 
create a powerful public opinion through the 
influence of the emotional ideal. This science 
appreciated, properly understood, could revolu- 
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lionize society in a generation. There is no 
good habit or lofty idea that could not be incul- 
cated in a People in a few short years if the 
right methods were used. One of these meth- 
ods, and the one that interests me most, is that 
form of publicity which is educational. 

Now the emotional appeal presupposes a cer- 
tain mental lethargy — faculties that need rous- 
ing before they will respond to new or neglected 
ideas. Sometimes a dramatic situation is suffi- 
cient, such as war, or some lesser but still ap- 
palling national disaster. The appeal lies in 
the event itself, which is sufficiently dynamic to 
stir men's minds. But sometimes, and generally, 
the appeal must be organized, set before the 
people in such a way that their sympathies are 
roused and their minds react to the stimulation 
of that deep-seated part of their nature touching 
the ideal. 

Let me give an illustration of what I mean. 

:|e 4e :|e 4e 4e 

When a country is in danger the people will 
give unstinted service to the State. The emo- 
tional appeal is so instantaneous and over- 
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whelming that undreamed-of heroism becomes 
ahnost commonplace. The people's minds and 
souls have been so touched, shaken, stirred up, 
moved out of their customary grooves that 
nobility of purpose governs their actions, and no 
demand for self-sacrifice seems to be too great. 

None of us will ever forget the emotion that 
inspired us all for the first few weeks at the 
beginning of the war. While at its height the 
King or the Government might have demanded 
anything of the community, and the community 
would have responded en masse. Unfortu- 
nately, such united action at a given moment is 
impossible; there are always oppressive ma- 
terial difficulties to be overcome. But this sud- 
den passion for service shows us how danger to 
one's country makes an appeal sufficiently emo- 
tional to move men and women out of themselves 
and the accepted routine of their days; to turn 
them from cold reason, which governs self- 
regarding action, to emotion, which generates 
other-regarding ideas. 

But human nature is very fallible, and has 
been reared too long without any sustaining. 
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foundational doctrine to govern the national 
consciousness. After a while the people plunge 
back into their customary apathy. Only those 
with imagination remain quickened, exalted, 
firm of purpose, for any length of time. In war 
it is mainly those who participate most closely. 
They take the full shock of the danger threaten- 
ing their country, and this is inspirational. 
Those at home are often deprived of this psychic 
stimulus. Spoon-fed with well-watered facts, 
they merely suflFer the monotony of semi-mili- 
tary control. Their flaming sacrificial sense 
diminishes unless there is a deliberate recharg- 
ing of the atmosphere by invoking a renewal of 
the original state of mind. 

This can be done, but the doing of it is a 
science at present little understood. When it is 
understood real civilization will begin to dawn. 

There is no better example than war to dem- 
onstrate the forcefulness of the emotional ap- 
peal. But it teaches us more than this. We 
learn that the most idealistic emotion peters out 
unless it is fed, recreated, continually galvan- 
ized. It can never be a permanent motive for 
fine action with the great majority unless it has 
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become, by education, part of the social hered- 
ity. That lies with, but also beyond, the or- 
ganized publicity I advocate. It is a subject to 
be tackled by a great educationalist; it lies out- 
side the scope of this book. 

War electrifies a nation instantaneously be- 
cause it belongs to the age-old, instinctive nature 
of mankind. It is a thing the common people 
of all nations understand. Their minds leap 
to its meaning with a bitter racial memory. 
But there are other occasions when the galvan- 
ization of public opinion becomes an urgent mat- 
ter, and there is no deep-seated racial memory 
to evoke the emotion required. Perhaps habit, 
or prejudice, or some ingrained national charac- 
teristic blocks the release of finer thought and 
freer feeling. When that is so we have to plead 
a case. 

Take the present situation, and let us see if 
it does not promise a basis of appeal quite as 
emotional and therefore powerful as any the 
world has known. 

We have a whole continent living in a vol- 
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canic atmosphere, and unrest in every quarter 
of the globe. Bankruptcy hovers like a spectre 
over most of the nations so lately at war. There 
is famine in both hemispheres. A terrible 
nerve-weariness hangs like a pall over all but 
optimistic, brave, and very healthy folk. Bol- 
shevism has half Europe in its grip, and this 
creed of anarchy is spreading like a prairie-fire. 
We are on the verge of either the biggest social 
cataclysm the world has ever seen, or taking 
part in the birth of an era of unparalleled ac- 
complishment. Which is it to be? 

The choice rests with the Peoples. Think 
of it! Yet their terrible responsibility is not 
brought home to them. This conglomeration of 
insidious evils is beyond their comprehension, 
yet not only is there no organized enlightenment, 
but the full facts are deliberately withheld. The 
people of Great Britain believe vaguely that 
^^tfaings will right themselves." But such things 
do not right themselves. Only by the wide- 
awake, intelligent, devoted co-operation of all 
sections of society can order and prosperity be 
restored. The problem is not sharply defined, 
sudden, and dramatically dangerous like war. 
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It is subtle, confused, and, in comparison with 
battle and invasion, slow. It is a monstrous 
process of chemicalization, and no man can say 
how it will end. Great Britain has experienced 
it far less than any other European Power, but 
this only strengthens one's conviction that she 
must become the mighty stabilizing and con- 
trolling influence that civilization needs. 

Was there ever a more emotional, idealistic 
basis for a great national appeal? If the whole 
truth were made known; if the people were 
stung to a sense of sacrifice and vast responsi- 
bility; if the humblest could feel themselves 
Knights in a great reconstructional crusade, 
there would be no cause for pessimism, but the 
sure promise of the inauguration of the most 
wonderful period m history. 

But this awakening must be organized on 
modem lines. Bankruptcy, famine, and social 
revolution are vague, far-away, rather theatrical 
things in English eyes. They do not arrest 
thought like the one word war. They mean 
that we must brace ourselves afresh just when 
every one feels rather effortless, and the great 
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majority have conjured up dreams of universal 
plenty and ease. 

More news of the diaos reigning in the world 
and the liabilities facing all nations is quite use- 
less. We have had it in some measure, and it 
has brought no result. We spend ... as much 
as we have got to spend. We welcome every 
relaxation from war-time conditions with avid- 
ity. There are fresh unions and combines 
springing up daily to fight for fresh rights and 
light the spark of new antagonisms. With 
Europe in agony and Asia dangerously restless 
we just wallow in powerful sectional disputes. 

It would be an amazing spectacle were it not 
that one knows the people's claims are just, and 
that they act in ignorance of the profound dis- 
integration threatening the civilized world. 

When civilizations have trembled in the past 
has there ever been any organized eflFort to har- 
ness public opinion to constructive thought and 
the kind of action such thought brings? I am 
no historian, but I submit that the answer is 
"No." No ancient Empires have had the ma- 
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chinery all ready at hand as we have today. In- 
dividuals in the past have challenged thought by 
their eloquence, but it could only reach the f ew. 
We can challenge thought and engender an un- 
conunon devotion in the many through that 
mighty modem medium, the Press. 

Why are we not doing it? 

By educational publicity we made our pro- 
verbially extravagant nation thrifty. (See page 
135.) And thrift is not a particularly inspiring 
ideal. The loftier the thought the more won- 
derful the response should be if the challenge 
invoked that collective emotion that is so irre- 
sistible. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Has it occurred to those who have gloomy 
forebodings about the future that what we mi^t 
call mass education is now a practical idea? 
We have a method of imparting knowledge 
which seems to act like magic, simply because 
it touches and teaches millions of minds at once. 
When nations in the past have set up national 
ideals there has been little result for at least a 
generation, because the teaching was only given 
through the Qiurches, schools, and Universities. 
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But if we set up a national ideal today, and 
deliberately, eontinuously, and publicly pro- 
moted it in the advertorial colunms of the news- 
papers, a very quick difference could be made 
in the tone and temper of the whole commimity. 
In my opinion this is the most astounding 
thought of modem times. We can create a new 
outlook; we can vivify thought; we can move 
human energy in any direction by organized and 
public persuasion — or, to put it bluntly, by ad- 
vertising an emotional ideal. 

We might, for example, make Service that 
ideal; it is an unfailing test of motive. But it 
must be service for the sake of service, and not 
service to some particular doctrine or caste. 
That has been tried before. Ancient Rome 
taught service to the Caesars. Modem Germany 
taught service to the State. France and Amer- 
ica have both taught service to the idea of liberty- 
Japan has taught service dirough a caste. If a 
people can be taught to serve an idea, a class, a 
Caesar, or their Country, they can do a larger 
and finer thing — which is to make service for 
the sake of service a national ideal. We might 
have a campaign which no class or sect could 
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slander, yet which would put a new complexion 
on every line of conduct and every phase of life. 

We have a host of small, idealistic agencies 
propagating gospels — well intentioned but feeble 
efforts which have no effect on the mass. But 
what we want is mass education — one stupend- 
ous piece of propaganda to teach a fundamental 
and, therefore, non-sectarian, principle of living 
— ^which, when assimilated, would automatically 
dispose of half our problems and make the way 
easy for the solution of the rest Our problems 
are colossal and urgent; our population is 
harassed and immense; therefore we must use 
methods of enlightenment proportionately mag- 
nified and speedy in effect We must supple- 
mcat the teaching of the schools and CSiurches 
with educati(mal campaigns that reach the mass. 
As a business man spends thousands on a plant 
for the production of valuable merdiandise, so, 
it seems to me, we must invest in a form of 
education wfaidi will produce a national mental- 
ity that should quiddy ensure Ae finest results. 

We can "change the whole face of existence,'* 
as Mr. Lloyd George has said; but only if we 
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organize the imagination of the nation, and con- 
centrate public opinion on some principle which 
touches our emotion, and so gives our work, 
from statesmanship to crossing-sweeping, a new 
and collective aim. 



WAR-TIME PUBLICITY 

"You will be mounted on the finest hones in the world, 
with superb clothing and the richest accoutrements; your pay 
and privileges are equal to two guineas a week; your society 
is courted; you are admired by the fair, which, together with 
the chance of getting swished to a buxom widow, or brushing 
with a rich heiress, renders the situation truly desirable. 
There is a tide in the ajjairs of men, which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune. Nick it, and instantly apply." — ^Recruit- 
ing Poster for the Light Dragoons, 1801. 
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WAR-TIME PUBLICITY 

I HE war just over was unlike all other 
wars in many ways, not the least signifi- 
cant of which was that all the belligerent 
Governments found themselves compelled to or- 
ganize and use publicity. As soon as it became 
obvious that service of some kind would be re- 
quired from practically the whole of the healthy 
adult population a way had to be found to mar- 
shal this force and direct its various energies. 
In Great Britain the Press at once became the 
Government's most powerful ally. Any appeal 
made through this great medium always brought 
an adequate supply of help. And, from the 
first dramatic poster that called for recruits, 
down to the propaganda which Von Hindenburg 
admitted was the last straw compelling the Ger- 
man surrender, publicity played a part in the 
war which I hope will be adequately recorded in 
the official history. 

Observant people noted, and remember, the 
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signs and portents of this organized diiection of 
patriotic sense. The great posters that flowered 
wherever wall-space was available, the gigantic 
newspaper campaigns, the continual public re- 
minders of what services the country needed 
from her lovers — ^all these are still fresh in 
everybody's memory. But very few even now 
are acutely conscious of the psychological pro- 
cess which brought about such magical results. 
Most men and women thought they were acting 
on their own initiative; and, though in the ulti- 
mate sense this was true, yet probably not half 
those self-sacrificing decisions would have been 
made without the continual galvanization of 
heart and thought and energy. Government pub- 
licity, throughout the war, was like the beating of 
drums; except that they were silent drums, and 
the beating was not on parchment but on con- 
sciences. It called thousands of men to the 
colours and then thousands of women to take 
the places left vacant by the men. Men who 
were hesitating because of the quite natural 
thought of what would happen to their depen- 
dents found their inclination to go so backed by 
public opinion that they went. Women who, at 
first, were held from public work by social tradi- 
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tion or habit of mind (daughters by the fears 
of parents and wives by the fears of what would 
happen to their homes) found a great question- 
ing, compelling force competing with their no- 
tions of what it was or was not possible to do. 
Publicity filled the factories and ship-yards, the 
canteens, tibe hospitals, the war depots and fin- 
ally those fine auxiliary services, the Q.M.A.A. 
C, the W-R-A.F., and the W.R.N.S. When the 
Admiralty begged the Ministry of Labour to find 
men for the shipyards the latter reported that 
none were available. Some advertising experts 
were then asked to take the matter up, and in 
five days so many shipyard woikers were dis- 
covered that many had to be sent home again 
until housing accommodation could be found. 
Later the same Department was asked to find 
women as manageresses for the Army and Navy 
Canteens. The Ministry could find no such 
women, so advertisement was again resorted to. 
In twenty-four hours seven hundred were 
secured, and fifty were given responsible posts. 

Through publicity millions of ignorant women 
were made domestic economists, with an interest 
in nutritious food, good cooking, labour-saving 
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devices, and general thriftiness they never had 
before. I believe that war publicity did more 
for domestic economy than all the lectures and 
classes held in Universities and schools since the 
subject appeared on the curriculum. Our notori- 
ously extravagant nation learnt to be resourceful 
in a few short months. 

It began with a "Save the Food of the Na- 
tion" campaign. There was an immediate 
focussing of attention on the kitchen. This 
usually dingy, feckless place suddenly gained 
immense prestige. Science and the sink joined 
forces; proteids and calories were discussed 
over the kitchen stove. The dust-bin was filled 
up less quickly; the coal-bin was not emptied so 
fast. What householders learnt from patriotic 
motives they will continue to practise in their 
own interests for many years to come. Waste 
Nothing was the doctrine; and a deluge of lit- 
erature made easy what this maxim preached. 
As the campaign widened in its scope novels 
gave way to Handbooks for Housewives^ Notes 
on Cookings Economy in Food and Hints on 
Saving Fuel. The conservation of every scrap 
of fat and grease became a question that middle- 
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aged gentlemen debated on their daily journey 
to the city. Queer, hitherto unnoticed things 
took on new value. Coal-dust, old tins, acorns, 
crumpled paper, and potato-peelings were all 
found to be worth their weight in gold. 

No one will deny that homes are happier, 
easier, and more wholesome since this scientific 
management was taught during the war. 
Women who felt depressed and degraded by 
domestic work which seemed to have no meaning 
caught afreslh the interest and enthusiasm that 
belonged to bridal days. And, more extraordi- 
nary still, the menfolk began to notice things, to 
join in the revival of interest, and to make ap- 
pliances themselves for saving work and waste. 
Household management was given some of the 
pleasant flavour and excitement that it had in 
the seventeenth century, and if this generation 
falls back (although servantless), to slipshod 
drudgery it will have only itself to blame. 

:^ H^ H^ :¥ * 

Follovdng naturally on the saving of supplies 
came the saving of money to be lent to the State; 
and for this yet another great educational cam- 
paign was organized. The word Thrift was put 
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back into the language of all classes of the peo- 
ple, and today there are over 17,000,000 small 
capitalists in Great Britain, all converts to the 
teaching the War Savings Committee spread 
abroad. Think what that means! Seventeen 
million workers banking on the solvency and 
reputation of the Imperial Government, and so 
anti-Bolshevik. And these nest-eggs do not only 
add to their owners' stability and self-respect; 
they help to influence character. For saving 
promotes discipline; and these millions who be- 
gan it for the love of their country have gained 
something over and above the money value of 
their capitaL 

No more striking example of the need for 
publicity could be found than what happened 
when the Government stopped the War Savings 
advertisements at the time of the Armistice. 
The people, not understanding the financial sit- 
nation, left without the usual guidance and 
reminders in the advertismg columns of the 
Press, ceased to save so strenuously, although 
the need was just as great, and the sale of certifi- 
cates dropped from twenty-three to under five 
millions a week. 

All tibe War Loans were launched with great 
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caimpaigns that dramatized the needs of the 
hour, and held corporations, companies, banks, 
trustees, and individuals to their duty. These 
campaigns gave a fillip to imagination; they 
geared up consciousness; they reminded non- 
combatants of their obligations; tibey gave 
sound information to millions of people whose 
knowledge of investment of any kind was nil. 
The working classes were completely ignorant of 
the meaning of bonds and dividends and rates of 
interest on invested capital. The thrifty used 
the stocking as a bank, and thousands, some say 
millions of pounds, were hoarded in these dan- 
gerous receptacles when they might have been 
earning compound interest. In simple language 
and large type the whole matter was explained 
— a piece of education which should profit indi- 
viduals and the State for years to come. 

But war-time methods of Making-Known were 
sometimes verbal. Strikes were often stopped 
by speakers who had the gift of touching the im- 
agination of the working man. Factory workers 
often went back to their work after a dinner- 
hour speech with a renewed sense of their impor- 
tance, and a refixed determination to do over- 
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time. You will say they were told what they 
knew before; and that is true. But there are 
several ways of knowing, as there are of telling 
things; and often all that these tired workers 
needed was the presentation of facts which their 
minds acknowledged in such a way that their 
emotions were reached. 

Since the Armistice the bulk of Government 
publicity has ceased, but the New Army was 
recruited through the Press. Some excellent 
advertisements set forth the terms offered to 
men for re-enlistment, and the questions of 
bounty, bonus, and furlough got the prominence 
that makes effective propaganda because it 
strikes the right psychological note. And in a 
few cases other Ministries have made public 
announcements in this modem fashion, all of 
which have helped to clarify matters that would 
otherwise have remained obscure. But it is a 
jarring thought when one reflects that there 
seems a tendency to use this weapon when the 
State needs service from her citizens, but not 
when the State has something the citizens should 
receive. It is a scandal that the Pensions Office 
is not ordered to set forth its rates and regula- 
tions publicly; that relatives and Service men 
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have to seek advice from sympathetic newspa- 
pers, and often travel long distances to get 
redress. All the old, cruel, wasteful methods 
of administration remain when the people have 
something to get from the State instead of some- 
thing to give. For if the Government can use 
advertisement to get men into the armies, it can 
use it with some measure of success to find them 
a job on their return to civil life. It is true that 
many difficult problems affect this question of 
imemployment, but both today and in the future 
it could surely be mitigated to a great extent if 
vacancies in trades and professions were made 
known with the same zeal that was shown during 
the war. The Government must learn to use 
publicity in the interests of the People as well as 
in tibe interests of the State. 
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VIII 
THE FUTURE OF THE CINEMATOGRAPH 

THE cinema has introduced a form of 
pantomimic drama with the most far- 
reaching possibilities. Fihn-making is 
now a great industry — the third largest in the 
United States; and fihn-acting is already a 
dramatic art with a technique of its own. But 
the cinema of today is, at its best, experimental 
only — a crude fledgling, a faint hint; the cinema 
of tomorrow may easily become the mightiest 
of all instruments dedicated to the supremely 
important business of enlightenment. 

When one stops to visualize the future of the 
photo-drama one feels inclined to rush into the 
film world straight away, and devote one's life 
to its development. The scope is so prodigious, 
and the f uh of the thing would be so acute. The 
advent of the Press in 1632 was of secondary 
significance in comparison with the introduction 

143 
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of the first flickering, buzzing, disjointed 
"movie** in 1896. The Press has stirred men's 
minds, but the cinema can stir their minds and 
touch their hearts; and there is nothing more 
potent than the emotional appeal. What one 
sees one remembers; what one hears or reads 
one often forgets. 

Tlie cinema already plays a part in tke lives 
of all classes of people, althou^ at present it is 
chiefly a frivolous role. But this very frivolity 
is a portent of what its success as an educative 
force might be. When education is combined 
with ^itertainment we may hope to produce a 
really intelligent race. 

Scholars and philosophers may sit in their 
studies and get all the inspiration they require 
from books; but other, less well-educated peo- 
ple, with hard lives, little imagination, and no 
historical s^ise, must be led by new and easy 
paths to the knowledge they ou^t to possess. 
When propaganda shapes itself in a series of 
dramatic scenes that hold the onlookers spell- 
bound, and leave their minds deeply impressed 
with certain facts, then no reform remains im- 
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• m 

possible. Public opinion can be made or un- 
made by the production of a few films, 

A highly dangerous proceeding, some may 
think, and I admit it; but that point I shall deal 
with later on. I believe Plato once remarked 

that all great ideas were dangerous. 

^ ^ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Much of the suffering of humanity is due to 
ignorance. Prejudice is due to ignorance, and 
prejudice always blocks reform. Great rulers 
have had their plans frustrated by ignorant pub- 
lic opinion. Thousands of babies die every year 
because of the ignorance of those who give them 
birth and bring them up. Revolutions occur 
because the people, in their ignorance, believe 
that by revolting they can bring about an earthly 
Paradise. About every hundred years some 
ignorant nation is ru^ed by its greedy rulers 
into war. 

Surely much of this blindness, and its atten- 
dant misery, is preventable. Is there no way 
by which knowledge can be given to the million 
in a cheap, easily digested, lively, and dramatic 
form? It seems to me we have found the 
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method in the cinema, and it is time we began to 
turn it to accomit. For the cinema can be en- 
tertaining where the schoohnaster or reformer 
is ahnost always dull. It can make a silent ap- 
peal to one's emotions far more touching than 
the most eloquent speech. It can give a witty 
turn to serious propaganda, which sugars the 
pill, and is a useful form of camouflage. Its 
variety tempts the most jaded mind. 

Let us look forward to what the cinema could 
one day do. 



Suppose all history was taught through the 
cinema, so that the people learnt to love and 
understand their heritage. Suppose the great 
historical figures that are so tedious and incom- 
prehensible to children were made, seemingly, 
to live and move before their eyes — costumes, 
eccentricities, pageantry, plots, and counter- 
plots complete. Suppose through the cinema 
nations were taught how age after age and Em- 
pire after Empire have made the same mistakes, 
what these mistakes arose from, and how near 
we are to making them. Suppose we could 
watch the lives and struggles of the world's 
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great men, and mark their patience and nobility. 
• • • What impression would that leave on our 
minds? And if the adult population of every 
nation saw Henri Barbusse's masterpiece ^'Le 
Feu" dramatized, watched every episode in all 
its naked horror, mentally participated in what 
is every soldier's lot . . . wouldn't that be a 
good thing? Pictures that make war a mere 
picnic lie. If a film is about war it must be 
grim and horrible, like war. We must be ruth- 
lessly realistic when the end justifies the means. 
Strikes could be filmed with three plots inter- 
woven, epitomizing the strikers', the masters', 
and the public's stories. Might that not help 
to show the interrelationship of our interests and 
activities, the folly and the wickedness of in- 
tolerance and greed? 

A good deal has already be^i done with films 
depicting foreign countries, but there remains 
much more to do. Colour films will be per- 
fected, and we want more of the customs, man- 
ners, dress, homes and ideals of foreign peoples 
to counteract the insularity of the untravelled 
Britisher. And why shouldn't the Bible, with 
its great messages and magical language, be 
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filmed and reverently produced? And why 
doesn't a producer collect a group of brilliant 
comedians and kill by satire some of our social 
hypocrisy? Who will be the Swift, the Dickens, 
and the Cervantes of the cinema world? 

And think of the opportunities the serial film 
affords. ... A history of England, France, or 
Greece, given nightly, in instalments, and lasting 
for a week • • • well advertised. Or the rise 
and fall of the Roman Empire; or the making of 
the British Empire, and the manner in which it 
is ruled. 

You think such epic dramas are impossible? 
Then you did not see iheir foreshadowing in Mr. 
Griffiths's extraoniinary Babylonian scenes. In 
that justly famous film '^Intolerance,'* one caught 
a glimpse of the future of the photo-drama; 
one saw it as an educational factor, the thou^t 
of which made one's mind reel. There seem 
to be no insurmountable difficulties in cinemato- 
graphic art. One . hundred and t¥fenty-five 
thousand people figured in that drama, and the 
staging of tibe Persian scraes seemed the apex 
of ingenious craftsmanship. 



/ 
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If governed by the idea of service, the film 
producer, the historian, the mime, and the 
camera together could wield an influence over 
society such as the world has never seen. 

♦ 4e 4c ♦ ♦ 

Very soon every Ministry will use the cinema 
for propaganda, because in the hands of 9 
capable producer tibe dullest information can be 
given interest and emphasis. It is possible that 
the Ministries of Health and Labour and the 
Board of Education will be tibe first to lead 
the way. Their work so intimately concerns the 
well-being of the Man-in-tibe-Street. I can im- 
agine the germ theory, imaginatively treated, 
making a weird, compelling film, with just &e 
ri^t tinge of repulsion and humour to drive 
home a lesson on hygiene or sanitation such as 
the onlookers couldn't forget. And another on 
physical culture, leaving tibe audience craving 
to possess such beauty, synmietry, health, and 
grace as the pictures suggested were possible. 
The Colonial Office and Agencies will use the 
film to depict tibe life of colonies, showing the 
opportunities they offer to emigrants, the sort 
of homes, climate, scenery, wages, amenities, and 
hardships they may expect. For the film tibat 
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teaches will be realistic, not a make-believe stojy 
all couleur-de-rose. Each Ministry or Consulate 
will make itself responsible for the accuracy of 
the setting and the facts; but the film-producer 
will so arrange the scenes and *^book*' that the 
ensemble has that lively, arresting quality which 
has made '^movies" so deservedly popular, and 
brought romance every evening into millions of 
dull lives. 

And exceptionally important speeches will be 
shown on the films the day they are made. 
One will watch the speaker making the speech; 
read the words and see the gestures that em- 
phasize the points. President Wilson's historic 
speeches on the League of Nations and the fu- 
ture of democracy should all have been filmed 
with the speaker as a living, gesticulating 
prophet, and shown wherever there was a cinema, 
in every part of the civilized globe. 

I see the cinema replace the blackboard in 
schools, and schools making their own film plays. 
I see every Town Hall a centre for films bearing 
on questions of civic and public interest. I see 
travelling cinemas going gaily round tibe coun- 
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try-side bringing life and laughter, knowledge 
and ideas to isolated villages where the evenings 
are so bereft of entertainment and sociability. 
The comic film would have an agricultural 
flavour. The country history with its pageantry, 
legends, customs, and great men and women 
would pave the way for national history later 
on. The Colonial Office films would appeal to, 
and instruct, those village boys with a love of 
adventure. The infant welfare teaching of great 
cities would be passed on to the country mother 
in a series of attractive scenarios. 

The travelling cinema of the future will have 
something of the nature of the old-time packman 
and fair. It will bring news and entertainment 
from the outside world. It will offer topics of 
discussion Which cannot fail to have a beneficial 
influence on minds that at present run in a nar- 
row groove. 

This innovation must wait until certain 
technical and economic difficulties can be over- 
come. At present the question of expense spoils 
my suggestion, and the danger of fire stands in 
the way of the use of the village hall. But 
one can conceive of a portable, collapsible as- 
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bestos building which could be erected on the 
village green; picture the sudden appearance of 
the poster on the village pump, which, like die 
shouts of the old-world showman, would rally 
the neighbours for three or four miles round to 
two hours of unalloyed delight. At the end of 
the week the building and the apparatus would 
be packed into a car, and set out for another 
lonely spot on its mission of Making-Known. 

Knowledge without boredom is what the 
cinema would oiFer under the right auspices — 
the sort of knowledge that would help to make 
a nation of healthy, contented, right-thinking 
people; not pedants, prigs, or high-browed 
theorists, but people with lively mentalities, 
quick, developed sympathies, conscious of their 
great heritage, informed as no whole nation has 
ever been yet. 

4e 4e 4c 4c 4e 

At present we have a cinema devoted, save 
for a few notable exceptions, to machine-made 
drama and rather silly farce. It suffers, like 
the legitimate stage, from deadly fear. It clings 
like a limpet to the happy ending; dares even, 
for this reason, to play havoc with classical lit- 
erature. Until it ceases to be terrified of tibe 
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truth of life and character it will always be a 
second-rate form of drama, without prestige or 
authority. It brings a splendidly romantic ele- 
ment into the lives of the common people; its 
staging is quite marvellously ingenious; film 
acting is of ten brilliant and almost always good. 
But one day some producers with vision, fine 
ideas, and a feeling for wit and irony will make 
the cinema a real power for the promotion of 
knowledge and thought. They will leave en- 
gaging comedy films to lesser syndicates, and 
devote their energies as modem master-showmen 
to the service of Mankind. And the work of 
these producers will be irresistible. They will 
have the pick of our pantomimic tragedians and 
copiedians. Their films will be distinguished 
because of the integrity of the ideas behind them. 
They will be characterized by the comic sense, 
the grace and finish that belong to genuine talent, 
and the authority that goes with brains. 

When that day comes public opinion will be 
largely in ihe keeping of the cinematograph. 
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CIVIC PUBLICITY 

Information given to the world in the shape of an adver- 
tisement is more arresting than information given in any 
other form. Because advertising epitomizes, dramatizes, and 
simplifies. By catching the eye it compels attention. By 
using vivid, simple language it holds the mind. By dramatiz- 
ing facts it makes them easy to assimilate. By condensing 
arguments it makes them difficult to forget. 



aVIC PUBLICITY 

AS an advertiser's day-dream, municipal 
publicity offers his imagination end- 
less scope. It would be so vastly in- 
teresting because so varied, and it would call 
upon local pride, ability, and civic sense. 

There are great cities in England with his- 
toric associations which make one feel that their 
inhabitants take a pride in their surroundings. 
There are small villages with attractive histories, 
or particularly beautiful scenery, which give one 
a sense of being loved. There are seaside towns 
bursting with hospitality for visitors, and little 
faded market towns living on their eighteenth- 
century reputation as centres of local interest 
Wherever there is something to be proud of, 
loved, or courted, there one has some measure 
of public spirit ready to respond to fresh encour- 
agement — ^priceless material out of which to 

mould a really practical civic intelligence. 

W 
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One would begin in this ripe atmosphere, and 
in time less noteworthy neighbourhoods would 
follow suit. 

It is not enough for a community to show 
respect and love for what nature or the past has 
given it; it should go on to constructive work of 
its own. It is very easy for Edinburgh to be 
proud of Princes Street, or Bath to be proud of 
her Roman splendours, or Stratford-on-Avon to 
be careful of a cottage whidh four hundred years 
ago housed one of England's greatest men. But 
modem England shows on every side her 
neglected sense of fitness, and unabashed toler- 
ance of the hideous and the gloomy. When we 
look at the outskirts of any town or village, at 
our badly designed railway stations and treeless 
streets, at hoardings in green fields, at waste 
spaces covered with builders' rubble (at the best 
only half hidden by a broken f«ice), at form- 
less, monotonous, suburban areas, at our slums, 
our smoke-ridden factory Midland towns, at fine 
factories in mean streets and mean streets ad- 
joining dignified highways, at one house re- 
painted in a row of dingy, paintless buildings. 
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at neglected village greens, play-centres littered 
with paper and peelings, omnibus termini where 
used*tickets are blown into the gutters or trodden 
underfoot, at imtidy broken railings, at hideous 
erections which spoil a view or impertinently 
rear themselves beside i&ne architecture — ^when 
we note any of these quite unnecessary abl^or- 
rences we begin to realize the need for civic 
propaganda, for the deliberate cultivation of an 
orderly^ critical^ reverent opinion which would 
refuse to tolerate these things. 

And when we note villages with no cricket- 
pitch, or football-ground, or play-centre for the 
children, market-places where music is never 
heard on summer evenings, village greens on 
which the people never dance; when we note 
the number of towns without swinuning-baths 
and rivers without bathing-pools (watch the 
children bathing in hot weather by Hampton 
Court Bridge), great parks closed to the public 
because it has never been any one's business to 
teach the people how to reverence lovely places, 
isolated hamlets with no club or meeting-place 
of any kind except the village pub; when we 
think of the monotony of most people's leisure. 
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its lack of exercise and gaiety and camaradenef 
we see the great need for local authorities to 
bestir themselves* 

For what is the use of bewailing bad archi- 
tecture if there is no local body of opinion to 
expect a high standard, and demand that the 
simplest cottage or the most utilitarian shed 
should pass the test? What is the good of de- 
ploring the litter left by Bank Holiday crowds 
if we never educate these crowds in civic feeling, 
or make an appeal to public sentiment, or 
develop geographical taste? And why be sur- 
prised at the prevailing discontent when few 
communities — ^large or small — do anything to 
make their neighbourhoods attractive, their peo- 
ple's play-time healthy, or attempt to cultivate 
those social instincts out of which so mudh good 
could come? 

4e 4e 4c 4c 4e 

But why should not municipal authorities be 
charged with civic education, with the help of 
an Advisory Council composed of leading 
citizens? It would surely be easy to find in 
every town or village a small number of public- 
minded men and women who would undertake 
to generate civic idealism throu^ publicity. 
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Though the wealthier towns might need the serv- 
ices of an expert to commence with, the rec- 
ognized methods of Making-Known could soon 
be assimilated by the smaller townships having 
to rely on local, voluntary aid. 

By ^'leading citizens" I do not mean the rich- 
est members of the community, but those whose 
position gives them specialized knowledge, or 
who readily show a wish to serve their neigh- 
bourhood. For example, the local doctor's sug- 
gestions would affect the question of open spaces, 
cricket-grounds, and swimming-pools; and the 
leading writer and artist might be expected to 
watch the phraseology of printed matter and the 
illustrations that were used. The antiquarian 
would note that the local craftsmen — ^the black- 
smith, the joiner, the painter, and the gardener 
— ^would all have their special spheres of influ- 
ence. And women should be represented; and 
the cottager for whom common land means in- 
dependence and comparative wealth; while the 
socialistic schoolmaster would have fertile ideas 
to spare. And all would give their services, this 
being a good example, and the first characteristic 
of civic 8en8«. 
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For municipal publicity does not necessarily 
mean a blaring appeal to the world in general 
to "come and try our climate, air, and scenery.'' 
That is only suitable for those resorts which 
cater for the holiday crowds; and a primitive 
form of publicity too, so long as so much squalor 
and dinginess lie hidden behind the coquettish 
parades. Mimicipal publicity means also (of 
should mean) a searching out of disfigurements, 
constructive criticism, and such education of 
local opinion that, whenever it chose to become 
articulate, it could stop an abuse or procure some 
advantage for the conunon folk. 

In the big cities a preliminary press campaign 
would direct the people's attention to the new 
ideal. Then lightly written articles would give 
the history of the neighbourhood, and teachers 
would be persuaded to make this a subject for 
school essays, talks, and plays. There would 
be competitions between streets; a public ex- 
pression of thanks to every architect and builder 
who improved the look of the city, and continual 
criticism of all bad work. In the local news- 
papers each Saturday there might be a column 
of racy information, admonition, and advice on 
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all such matters as I have touched upon. It 
would aim at being so brilliant that it superseded 
in interest all other news! Behind the scenes the 
Advisory Council would try to influence local 
authorities, contractors, architects, slum land- 
lords, and rich citizens anxious to spend their 
money in the local interest. Local industries, 
customs, and ceremonies would be encouraged, 
and the people would be shown where and how 
to look for beauty in the place in which they 
lived and worked. Whenever a fine building 
was erected, or a good cottage, of a well-designed 
shop, the Council would see that people learnt 
why the work was good, and who did it — ^the 
only way of imparting general good taste. 

In smaller towns and villages some different 
methods might be used, because much could be 
done vocally. There would be lectures in the 
school or village hall, and pamphlets and posters 
would be used where there was no local news- 
paper. Attractive pamphlets would teach the 
adult population local history; and' since flower- 
shows and horticultural shows have encouraged 
people to have lovely gardens and grow fine 
vegetables, why shouldn't village shows be held 
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to encourage people to make the very best of 
the surroundings in which they live? 

Quite soon the spirit of competition would 
be noticeable. Village would vie ¥dth village 
in having the most attractive social life. Towns 
and cities would vie with each other on a more 
ambitious scale. Their public services would 
become unusually efficient. Music, dancing, 
games and sports would all be organized. No 
good citizen would dare to scatter fruit-skins 
and paper on the roadway, and public opinion 
would allow no builder to leave the scene of his 
operations in a derelict state. Unfinished roads 
would have to be finished. Bill-posting would 
be controlled. Posters would appear in special 
places, where they were shown off to the best 
advantage and yet gave no untidy effect A 
Midland town could rid itself of the smoke 
nuisance if it chose to do so, just as it could tidy 
up its hoardings and brighten up its streets. The 
little faded eighteenth-century townships could 
attract to themselves visitors or residents who 
love peace and an old-world atmosphere, and so 
recover some of the social gaiety that made their 
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trades-people mildly prosperous and growing 
generations content 

Such propaganda would be well worth a 
special rate — ^the return being a happy, healthy 
community, keenly interested in things outside 
the narrow personal groove; and automatically 
the town or township would become more 
prosperous. The inhabitants would be ener- 
gized. The yoimger generations, finding new 
beauty, interests, and amusements in their na- 
tive place, would live there contentedly instead 
of rushing to, and over-populating, the larger 
towns. By graphic speech and simple literature 
and appeals to public sentiment a real communal 
sense could be roused in the people, adding a 
new zest to life. Local opinion could be given 
such an impetus that nothing mean or stupid 
would be tolerated, and the brave title "Merrie" 
might once again be given to our land. 



LABOUR AND PUBLICITY 

Posters convey a message tersely, speedily, and impres- 
sively, A bold illustration makes an appeal by rousing the 
imagination of the onlooker. It tells a story which caUs up 
an emotional response. It fixes the message in the memory 
by its artistic handling of some association of ideas. 

While some may refuse to read printed matter, aU the 
world will glance at a picture. And if the artist has done his 
work properly that one glance is enough. 
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THE Labour Movement is the most sig- 
nificant crusade of modem times. 
Whether we are for or against the La- 
bour Party program we are all equally conscious 
of the working classes' growing f orcef ulness, and 
sympathetic to a number of their claims. The 
agitation is not peculiar to Great Britain, or any 
other single nation; it is world-wide. Neither 
is it any longer peculiar to one class. Intellec- 
tuals and aristocrats have joined the fellowship 
which has been making history for so many 
years. The Movement lacks neither brains nor 
money; while the Trade Unions, when acting in 
federation, give it a power too vast to be alto- 
gether healthy, though perhaps not less vast or 
more unhealthy than the Combines they have to 
fight. 

Now a political and economic development of 
such magnitude and international virility must 

160 
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have a brief that is worth holding; and, if worth 
holding, then worth making known. Yet with 
all its modernity, its brains, its money, and its 
revolutionary tactics, not even this Movement 
has learnt to make its propaganda scientific, or 
dealt with the education of the lethargic and 
antagonistic in any manner but the most old- 
fashioned, incomplete, and traditional. It is a 
curious anomaly. One would have thought that 
a group so quick to pounce upon what is effete 
in our social system would have discovered also 
w'hat is effete in our methods of touching and 
converting a multitude of tired minds. 

But, excellent in many ways as Labour's 
educational campaign has been, it has yet run 
in well-known grooves. Speeches, processions, 
pamphlets, and newspapers are all effectual up 
to a point But the great Labour Meetings are 
attended almost entirely by those already sym- 
pathetic. The Daily Herald (Labour's new 
daily newspaper) is read mainly by adherents to 
Labour^s cause, and is treated with studied con- 
tempt by the rest. Its circulation is not to be 
compared with that of other newspapers, which 
is a grave disadvantage from the propagandist's 
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point of view. And not even in the columns of 
the Herald can I find that educational summary 
of Labour's "platform" which every enquirer 
seeks. This organ, like all the rest, must fight 
for its life mth news. 

But scientific propaganda would compel the 
attention of the unconverted; carry the argu- 
ment deliberately and boldly into the middle of 
the enemy's camp. 

It is unscientific propaganda to leave the 
statement of your case to the chance interest 
of opponents; or to 9tate your own case solely 
in an organ which the unconverted refuse to 
read. Or to depend upon this sort of thing: 
**We beg our readers this morning to do all they 
possibly can to make the facts of the miners' 
strike justly and mdely known. For in almost 
every newspaper there rises a chorus of confus- 
ing voices to malign the strikers." {Daily 
Herald, July 23). For why doesn't Labour 
stop the chorus of "maligning voices" by stating 
its own case in those newspapers so busy malign- 
ing it? 

A defendant in court does not depend upon 
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the prosecutor's kind description of his oSencc. 
He hires a skilful advocate to tell his story, and 
then leaves it to the jury (as Labour must leave 
it to public opinion) to judge of the truth. 

Labour today should be conducting a cam- 
paign of its own in just those papers that do 
not give a fair summary of its case; that appeal 
to a type of reader naturally biased a^inst 
Labour; or that deal most effectively with anti- 
Labour arguments. 

But I have yet to see the modem Movement 
that understands mental tactics, or intellectual 
strategy; that fights for its principles in the com- 
mon Press with any psychological insight or 
skilful handling of advertisement A few spas- 
modic efforts have been made, but where is the 
machinery that in and out of season — or rather 
crises — snatches every opportunity and uses 
every modem method of Make-Known? If 
Labour has a case it should try to meet every 
destructive argument with a constractive answer, 
and beat Us opponents every time in the present 
tation thereof. It is not enough that Lord Lever- 
hulme and Mr. Clynes should write against each 
other on the debatable point of Nationalization 
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in the Herald. An expert should then have 
tabulated the main arguments of both, and re- 
published these in a striking fashion in anti- 
Labour newspapers, so that an infinitely wider 
public could have been readied, A sincere and 
capable opponent is of great value to a cause 
that is honest If the Labour Party had its 
own advertising agency continually at work to 
uphold, interpret, illuminate, and push its cause, 
then every opposition argument would have its 
uses, and the more doughty the antagonist the 
better pleased the agracy would be» 

4c 4c 4c 4c « 

The Daily MaU, widi great open-mindeclness, 
once gave a column to the Party for the free 
publication of its policy. It was the biggest 
opportunity for fruitful propaganda that Labour 
ever possessed. The column was used for sev- 
eral weeks, but not widi any conspicuous bril- 
liance; and I thought, as I read the rather or- 
dinary articles, what a great chance had been 
missed. If &at column had been used in 
advertising fashion a real sensation might have 
been produced, and invaluable space far better 
employed. Instead of allowing a succession of 
well-known people to tell die public why they 
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joined the Labour Party (with considerable ver- 
bosity, and using daily about fifty pounds' worth 
of space), I would have published in fine type, 
in a single edition, a long list of the distinguished 
men and women, with their callings, who were 
sworn adherents — ^poets, bishops, journalists, 
business men, publicists, novelists, and industrial 
leaders — ^all whose names and reputations were 
impressive, and so gave lustre to the cause. 
Tabulated reasons for joining the Party might 
have followed; and after that the Party's pro- 
gram might have been explained. Then there 
could have been a catalogue of Labour's griev- 
ances — ^touching house shortage, infant mortal- 
ity, the rate of wages in relation to the cost of 
living, and other telling points. Eadh day the 
causes should have been dealt with from a dif- 
ferent angle; but always with an exquisite con- 
ciseness; and, whenever possible, with a slightly 
dramatic touch. The orthodox article should 
have been avoided, because it offered no con- 
trast to the printed matter in adjoining columns, 
and wasted valuable space. 

This sort of thing is what I mean by mental 
tactics. More than one type of brain is required 
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to distribute intelligence wholesale today. We 
need fijst the analytical brain, which collects, 
sifts, and composes the necessary knowledge, and 
then the brain of the interpreter or showman — 
trained to pass on that knowledge in an arresting 
form in print. 

If the courtesy column of the Daily Mail 
was only offered for a given period why did not 
Labour rent a column from the advertising 
manager, and put a publicity expert in charge 
of it? Why isn't Labour publishing lucid, 
tabloid statements of its parliamentary platform, 
industrial policy, and economic grievances in 
Ae so-called capitalist press? Why doesn't it 
answer in those colunms (and the more of them 
it has the better) the charges brought against 
Nationalization and the miners' strike? Why 
doesn't it explain the hour and piece rate diffi- 
culties? Why doesn't it show the public the 
difference between Bolshevism and the policy 
of British Labour? Where, in short, is La- 
bour's Pussyfoot machinery? 

***** 

The Sankey Commission was a great victory 
for Labour. The private ownership of mines 
was condemned in five reports out of six. But 
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what has the Labour Party done to impress this 
fact upon the nation's consciousness? And how 
often, and where, has it publicly shown a con- 
structive sense of vdiat this drastic change im- 
plies? The Man-in-the-Street is just as be- 
fogged about this matter today as he ever was. 
No ordinary citizen knovrs what Naticmalization 
means. A mere handful of people read the 
long official documents. The popular Press 
grew tired of the subject long before the Com- 
mission ceased to siL 

In this Labour lost another great strategic 
opportunity. Had it handled its publicity 
properly public opinion mi^t by now have been 
quite clear and adamant about the principle at 
stake. And, if public opinion had not been won 
over by such propaganda, tfa^i an immense 
amount of chaos and bad feeling might have 
been avoided, and the country could have turned 
with a quickened intelligence and clearer insight 
to some oth^ solution of this prdblem — which 
would at any rate by then have been accepted 
as a first-class problem; to be, at all costs, quiddy 
solved. 
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For I look upon the publicity expert as a bar- 
rister, and the case be is asked to present as a 
brief. Tlie jury is public opinion; and if (be- 
cause the case is not ably presented, or a better 
counter-case is put up) this opinion remains 
hostile, dien clearly the plaintiffs must own 
themselves beaten, and must accept the verdict 
gracefully, or renew their educational cam- 
paign. 

The truth is generally to be found midway 
between die views of warring factions; and to 
get at it both arguments need constant ventila- 
tion in die Press. But our usual modes of ven- 
tilation are foolishly ineffectual, because they 
are badly presented and seldom found side by 
side. Both Parties nurse their grievances in the 
semi-obscurity of their own party news organs, 
instead of making clever use of advertising space 
elsewhere. They take far too mudi for granted, 
and trust far too much to chance. 

It is hardly possible diat any newspaper 
would dare consistantly to refuse to sell its space 
to Labour; such a confession of fear would be 
too damaging. And since at any rate one 
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famous daily once gave a column of editorial 
space to Labour, one may suppose that the same 
paper (by far the most useful for the purpose) 
would sell a column of advertorial space to the 
Party just as it sells it to a manufacturing firm/ 
We need much more organized propaganda 
on the great debatable question with which we 
are confronted. But it must take, in some 
measure, the shape of advertisements, run in 
parallel columns in the Press. I would like to 
see coal owners and miners make constructive 
digests of their theories in simple language; 
publish them simultaneously in those London 
and provincial papers with the largest circula- 
tions, and follow this up with answers to the 
criticisms both sides would meet I believe 
nothing but good could come from such bold and 
scientific education. It would engender confi- 
dence, clear the atmosphere, and prevent both 
revolutionaries and reactionaries from making 
grave mistakes. Both sides, in my opinion, miss 
their finest opportunities, and present their 
views to the ignorant and harassed public with 
extraordinary stupidity — ^ihat is, wh«i they 
trouble to present them at all! While men who 

^This all the newspapers did in the recent railway strike. 
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* 

know the amazing efficaciousness of good adver- 
tisement can only repeat, like the dismal prophet, 
"How long, Lord? How long?" 



MY CRITICS* CASE 

'M eapahU adn&cate^ when convinced of the soundness of 
his own ease, always takes his opponents case at Us best, 
even if he has to state U for him better than he can state it 
for himself; and he will take special care, when going into 
Court, to cry off <dl claims that cannot be sustained, so as to 
avoid refutations that would prejudice those that can." — 
Gborci Bbrnaid Sbaw. 



XI 

MY CRITICS' CASE 

HAVING endeavoured to state the case 
for Government publicity it vrill be 
wise, as G. B. S. has said, to show that 
I am fully aware of the criticism it may meet 
with. It is only since the war that the Govern- 
ment has used scientific publicity, and it is only 
since the Armistice that a member of the Gov- 
ernment has openly proposed a Department of 
Public Information "to supply trustworthy ma- 
terial on which a sound judgment may be formed 
on social and economic questions." Some of 
the war publicity was severely criticized, chiefly 
by those with advanced Radical and Labour 
views; and Captain Guest's suggestion met with 
a hostile reception as soon as it was mooted in 
the Press. 

The fact is that organized publicity on this 
scale, and for the public good, is still so new, 
so imperfect, and its power is so little under- - 
stood, that the full case for and against its use 
by Government has never been thrashed out. 

183 
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The war-time Governments sujddenly found 
themselves forced to use this mediod for speed- 
ing-up the Nation, and it was accepted wilfaout 
question so long as it dealt with matters on 
which every one was agreed. There was no con* 
troversy about recruiting, War Loans, or thrift. 
But the War Aims Committee propaganda ap- 
peared to some people to have a political flavour, 
and then the dangers of publicity began to be 
discussed. > 

The upholders and critics of this new weapon 
may, I think, be classed as follows — a classifi* 
cation that gives food for thought: 

(1) Those (the majority) who knew nothing 
of the power and (as widi all powerful things) 
the danger of organized publicity, but joyfully 
accepted this method of ^^getting something 
done." 

(2) Those (the few) who. welcomed publicity 
when it suited their theories and reviled it in 
every other case. 

(3) Those (the very few) who were clear- 
headed enough to understand that tfiis was an 
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extraordinarily potential force; pictured it be- 
ing wrongly employed, and so would have vetoed 
its use by Government. 

Between the cheerfully ignorant and the 
knowingly fearful the subject has not had the 
careful consideration it deserves. 

s|c 4e s|c ♦ ♦ 

No one, I think, is very clear as to what is 
meant by Government publicity, for the word 
**publicity'* is now rather loosely employed. 
Unless we carefully distinguish between politi- 
cal propaganda and advertisement there is 
bound to be confusion of thought. 



Some understand publicity to mean straight- 
forward announcements under a Government 
seal; some picture it as cleverly disguised per- 
suasion — ^an insidious, even secret, moulding of 
opinion by a powerful or shaky Government. 
The large number of "stereo*' articles that were 
issued to the Press by the Government in war- 
tune are responsible for this last impression; 
and I am entirely agreed that this is a most 
undesirable method to use. But advertisement 
(I apologize for this constant repetition) means 
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simply Making-Known, and deals with facts. 
It is perfectly above-board and does not disguise 
itself. Propaganda means the act of converting 
to a doctrine, and a propagandist is a missionary 
— a naturally biased holder of one-pointed views 
which he wishes to make popular. Much of the 
criticism that has been levelled at the idea of a 
Government Publicity Department arises from 
the double meaning attached to this word ^^pub- 
licity." Very few, if any one, would advocate 
a great political opinion-creating Bureau; but a 
great number of people now realize that modem 
Governments must use advertisement. 

Scientifically organized advertisement is, how- 
ever, an amazingly powerful force, and, like all 
powerful things, if wrongly used, extremely 
dangerous. Instinctively people feel this dan- 
ger, and all public announcements have to meet 
and allay a natural scepticism before they can 
bear fruit. At the back of all the criticism of 
Stale publicity is this healthy instinct of revolt, 
this semi-conscious recognition of something 
with enormously persuasive powers. 

And yet Ministries (and they are multiplying 
fast) cannot be active and at the same time 
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dumb. Their work will need frank, clear, and 
continuous interpretation. The more we tend 
towards State control the more publicly articu- 
late the State must be. But even if State public- 
ity is avowedly free from all doctrinal "enlight- 
enment," yet the distinction between this and 
plain information may sometimes be danger- 
ously fine. And here lies the main difficulty, 
and one of the strongest points in my opponents' 
case» 

As I write I can hear the acid questions that 
will be flung at the proposed formation of a 
State Publicity Bureau, of a Ministry of Infor- 
mation, or whatever title it may bear. But most 
of them are pertinent questions, and several of 
them imply charges which no one could refute. 
Let me summarize the best of them without fur- 
ther ado. 

aK 4c 4c 4c 4c 

Where^ it will be asked, does enlightenment 
end and subtle political propaganda commence? 

That is difficult to answer, and the fear that 
prompts the question is very natural. Facts 
would probably sometimes be tinged with party 
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feeling, but so long as we possess a free and 
highly critical press to challoige statements when 
necessary, and hold briefs for all political views^ 
no great hann could be done. Indeed war pub* 
licity showed great sensitiveness to public 
criticism, and experts know that no adv^tising 
spread over long periods is wordi while if it 
cannot bear the closest scrutiny. 

Can any Government set forth any ease wiA 
complete impartiality? 

under ordinary circumstances — no. But a 
department making bold public stat^nents that 
will be read and commented on simultaneously 
by every Tom, Dick, and Harry of every party, 
class, and creed will find itself nervously anxious 
not to make too many slips. 

In a dispute between employers and employed^ 
could a Government largely composed of Capi* 
talists give Labour^s case impartially, or could 
any Labour Government be trusted to state a fair 
case for the owners of Industries? 

The information published by both types of 
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Government would probably be as biased as it 
dared to be! And this bias would be shown, 
not by mis-statements of fact, but by the avoid- 
ance of 'MiiEcult" opposition arguments. But 
this is nothing new. It always happens in con- 
troversy. And again we have the Press and the 
healthily critical self -consciousness that lime- 
light brings as a steadying influence. 

When facts were wanted could any Govern' 
ment be trusted to give them all? 

The first Government to be so trusted always 
is the perfect type of democratic Government we 
all hope for but cannot get. It belongs to the 
future, when human nature is more perfect than 
it is today. But at present we seldom get any 
facts. Better to have a few well presented than 
none at all. 

It is well known, and regrettable, that com- 
mercial advertisements sometimes influence the 
free expression of editorial opinion. If a GoV' 
emment spends big sums of money on newspa- 
per space for its announcements, will this weaken 
the independent opinion of the Press? 
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Not to the same extent, if at all, in the future. 
Because, if a Government wants to inf onn every 
section of the public, it must buy space in all 
newspapers with good circulations regardless of 
what political attitude each organ chooses to 
adopt. But this is a very pertinent question 
when one remembers the ridiculous controversy 
over Government advertising in the Cambridge 
Magazine. If Government press publicity is to 
result in such pernicious muzzling of independ- 
ent thought, then let us veto the innovation 
straight away. 

Might not Government Departments {usuaUy 
behind the times) continue to publish informa- 
tion when it had become obsolete^ and so make 
the introduction of new ideas even more difficult 
than ii has been in the past? 

This is just possible, if, after a few years of 
peace. Ministries wrap themselves in slumber 
once again. But mankind lives hoping, and 
there is every chance that publicity will have as 
enlivening an effect upon the Ministry that uses 
it as it does upon a firm (see page 101). 

Would a Government Publicity Department 
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take part in elections? That would he fatal. 
But what assurance would opposition or inde- 
pendent candidates have that no departmental 
influence was used? 

They would have none but the word of the 
Government, and that must always be presumed 
to be enough. 

Suppose there was a movement to counteract 
an impression given by a series of Government 
announcements. Suppose a counter press cam- 
paign was arranged. Could not the Govern- 
ment always master the situation with the help of 
its great eMrenched Bureau? 

Not if the movement sprang from the real 
dissatisfaction of the People. As the People are 
free to elect their Government, so they are free 
to get rid of it. And the engine always at their 
disposal when feeling is majority strong is the 
Press. 

There is always the chance that in the wrong 
hands this Department might become an official 
purveyor of *^dope.** 
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I have too much faith in the native intelli- 
gence of the people to fear this a^ gum^it. The 
public are not half so easy to deceive as many 
politicians would believe. 

All Government Departments are fmtagonistic 
to each other. Consider the jealousy and strife 
that would follow an intimation that one Min- 
istry would deal with the publicity of all Depart- 
ments of State! 

I have considered it. But is this official 
"liveliness" to kill our courage, and stifle an in- 
novation that promises in so many directions to 
have such good results? 

9|e 3|C 9|e 3|C 3|C 

These are the arguments that will be most 
generally used against the creation of State ma- 
chinery for mass education; and my own case is 
weakened unless they are faced, and my counter- 
arguments are true. I agree with the opposition 
in so far as I recognize that all Governments are 
biased, that human nature is fallible, and that 
no State machinery ever does perfectly the job 
it has to do. But one cannot dispute the value 
of publicity on the grounds that it might some- 
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times be badly employed. All powerful forces 
can be misused. An anny is a legitimate ma- 
chine for defensive purposes; but it can be used 
aggressively, and then it becomes a vile creation. 
We need, and would never be without, a Board 
of Education; but it might conceivably teach 
nonsense, and many agree that our national ed- 
ucation has not been a complete success. So a 
State Publicity Department, while theoretically 
and in general practice excellent, might occa- 
sionally lend itself too much to the manipulation 
of opinion. In fact, in all these matters we are 
faced with a choice between two evils — ^between 
drifting non-constructively and creating organ- 
izations which do an immense amount of good 
but may occasionally do harm. 

Two things should be remembered by those 
who fear the power of publicity and think it a 
dangerous weapon for Governments to use. 
Our Press is free, and more than ever critical. 
All parties have their news organs, and '^truth 
will out." Secondly, widespread and continu- 
ous advertisement, unless it is scrupulously 
honest, reacts to the detriment of those who ad- 
vertise. I have elaborated this in Chapter V, so 
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will any reader Who disbelieves this statement 
turn to page 99. 

♦ ^ 3|c 3|e 3|e 

But in my search for criticism of niy theory 
I approached four di£ferent types of public men. 
They were all distinguished in their various 
callings; they all possessed imagination; and 
public opinion had been a factor of great impor- 
tance in their work. These men were an editor 
(Mr. J. L. Garvin); a publicist (Mr. Arnold 
White) ; a Labour leader (Mr. Cljmies) ; and a 
business man (Mr. H. G. Self ridge). All four 
admitted the great value of publicity as an en- 
ergizing force. But two — ^Mr. Selfridge and 
Mr. Arnold White — definitely deprecated the 
use of it by any Government. 

Mr. Selfridge, as a pronounced individualist, 
held that no publicity was of any use unless one 
man had control of it; a man who would direct 
the policy, govern the expenditure, and generally 
act wit!h perfect freedom throughout any and 
every campaign. As under no system of govern- 
ment, save, perhaps, that of a benevolent despot, 
would this be possible, he considered all thought 
of a State Publicity Bureau an idle and even a 
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pernicious dream! The publicity, he said, was 
needed badly, but no Government could under- 
take it because they have to play for safety; 
and no organization playing for safety could 
make advertising a success. "Advertising," he 
went on, "needs nerve, imagination, plenty of 
money, and despotic, expert control. Only a 
private association, fearless of criticism, and 
teed up, as it were, by competition, has the nec- 
essary courage and aggressiveness." 

Mr. Arnold White, though for slightly differ- 
ent reasons, held the same view. "It ought to 
be done; it must be done; but it can't be done 
by the State." i ^ } 

Mr. Garvin was interested though cautious; 
but here again was a man who saw the immense 
potentiality of this form of education, for he 
has thought out the subject for himself. But he 
went straight to the point with deadly precision 
when he remarked, "We must remember that 
public money would pay for it. How will you 
guarantee that this money will not be employed 
for wrong purposes?" He apparently had ac- 
cepted the theory, provided (and rightly) that 
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the machinery for putting it into practice was as 
flawless as public machinery ought to be. 

Said the business man: ''It would not be 
eflfective." 

Said the publicist: ''It would be neither 
moral nor eflfective." 

Said the editor: "It could be efFective if its 
morality were guaranteed.** 

But the Labour leader — ^Mr. J. R. dynes — 
took a very definite view of the matter; and if 
ever we have a Labour Government we shall un- 
doubtedly see publicity put to the very finest 
use. 

"If a Labour Government were in power,*' 
said Mr. Clynes, "it would not only be wise, but 
would be essential to undertake mass education 
through publicity. It would be proper and in 
the national interests to do this, provided the 
educational efforts were not for the interests of 
class or party, but were designed to present 
facts in a manner to promote the welfare of all, 
especially in relation to real affairs of Govern- 
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ment On questions of production, wealth, 
Government, and even the elements of political 
economy, the instrument of publicity, I am sure, 
could be used with advantage to the whole peo- 
ple." 

The consensus of this rather specialized 
opinion, therefore, seems to be that there is a 
tremendous need for some such form of educa- 
tion, although it is more debatable whether Gov- 
ernments could imdertake it with the detach- 
ment necessary for its real success. But this, 
of course, could only be proved by experience. 
The old proverb that "Where there's a will 
there's a way" would seem to meet the case. 

And, finally, I would remind my critics that 
open, organized publicity would save us from 
spasmodic, disguised propaganda, with its spon- 
sors and finances shrouded in mystery. Nothing 
could be more damaging than this sort of thing. 
It will always be received with suspicion, if not 
with open hostility; for, developed to a fine art, 
\ it might easily become the most dangerous ele- 

ment in public life. I have elsewhere very care- 
fully made a distinction between propaganda 
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and publicity for this very reason. Any Gov- 
ernment or group that proposes to propagate a 
doctrine should use the frank method of adver- 
tisement, showing who, or what organization, is 
responsible for the announcements, and, if the 
matter is political, from what source the funds 
are drawn* For very obvious moral reasons diis 
is absolutely essential, but it is equally so for 
the sake of success* Since propaganda makes 
a bid for confidence, it must be able to inspire it 
from die start* The least suspicion of secrecy 
generates the very feeling its promoters are try- 
ing to avoid. A campaign that professes to be 
idtra-inf ormative must at all costs be openly or- 
ganized. Its announcements must all bear the 
imprint of their source. The dislike that intel- 
ligent people have of a certain class of publicity 
is very healthy, and will always exist until we 
decide to use this force with absolute fearless- 
ness — ^in its proper guise, and, ae with all sound 
commercial advertising, with its authority duly 
proclaimed. 

WHY NOT USE PUBLICITY— 

To formulate and inspire a collective aim or na- 
tional ideal? (see page 115). 
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To epitomize and spread broadcast H. C. Wells's 
fine conception of the British Empire? 

To make the great State monopolies — ^the Post 
Office and the Telephone — the gold-mines 
which every business genius would expect 
them to be? 

To state the Capitalist's case for individual, 
competitive owner^p of industry? 

To state Labour's case for the nationalization of 
key industries? 

To teach history to the population through the 
cinema? (see page 146). 

To teach practical science to farmers, and save 
the 30 millions a year which it is estimated 
is lost through the ravages of fungi, insects, 
and agricultural diseases? 

To give the true history and meaning of Bol- 
shevism? 

To create an atmosphere in neutral and allied 
countries favourable to the purchase of 
British commodities? 

To teach mother-craft to working-class modiers? 

To teach the principle of taxation — ^particularly 
in relation to income tax? 

To pass on to those who are interested in export 
trades the information collected by the 
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British G)nsulates abroad? (see page 87). 

To teach the people during any serious epidemic 
(1) what to do to avoid infection, and (2) 
how to nurse a patient suffering from the 
disease?/ (see page 93). 

To preach continually the meaning and value of 
thrift? 

To forestal objections to expedient and tempor- 
ary Govertunent measures in times of 
crisis? 

To win fair play for all parties when controversy 
becomes violent? 

To win general good-will for deserving public 
services? 

To inculcate a hig|h standard of civic sense? 
(see page 157). 

To impress upon local authorities the urgency of 
the housing problem? 

To explain the economics of increased produc- 
tion? 

To teach the history of the British Constitution, 
and to explain in detail the meaning of par- 
liamentary government? 

To show that what Labour calls "direct action" 
is pure anarchy? 



NOTE 

DURING the great Railway Strike 
(which occurred since this book was 
written) both the Government and the 
railway men used scientific, paid publicity to 
state theif case to the community. The Govern- 
ment co-ordinated all their departments under 
one official at Downing Street, and no statement, 
either paid or unpaid, went to the Press or 
hoardings without the sanction of a Committee 
which represented all departments and included 
three famous writers and two advertising men. 

For one week, and for the first time in our 
history, the Government possessed an efficient 
State Publicity Bureau. We all know the re- 
sult of its operations, and the writer, for one, 
continues to wonder why this supremely suc- 
cessful organization is not an active force to- 
day. 
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